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Good TOOLS 


Do you like to work with good 
tools—tools that make your work 
easier and save valuable time? 

Of course you do—and so do the 
women in yout family. That's 


exactly the reasoh thousands of 
women are today using Chipso, 
“the most amazing in the 
history of household soap.” 

Women have found that Chipso 


lightens every cleaning task 
about the home—that it cuts 
their work in two. 

If by any chance Chipso is not 
already a full fledged member of 
your household, don’t go another 
day without it. 

Your grocer has Chipso in two 
big sizes—remarkably economical 
and unusually efficient. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati 
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Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 


Commercial Stationers 


FILING DEVICES, WOOD AND STEEL; 
DESKS, CHAIRS, BOOKCASES. 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS AND SUPPLIES. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 





722 THIRTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST - WASHINGTON, D. C. 











CLOWN |/| DUPONT RAYON 


CIGARETTES COMPANY 


Are Made by Union Workmen 
Under Union Conditions. 





Only the best materials are used, 
which are skillfully blended by work- 
men skilled in their craft. They are 
therefore entitled to a trial by all 
members of organized labor. 

If your dealer does not have them, 
write to the manufacturer for sample. 


Manufactured by the 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. ,tnc. coin. . eimai 


Louisville, Ky. NEW YORK TENNESSEE 
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Social Service Because the trade unions organize a most 
of Unions elemental force in human life, the effects of 
its undertakings extend into practically all 
relations of life. The social service of the union is something that is 
most inadequately appreciated and yet what the union has done 
in lifting social standards and in furthering an understanding of 
justice between men is of incalculable value to progressive betterment. 
The first demands of unions, higher wages and a shorter work- 
day, are keys to human welfare. Wage increases mean infinitely 
more than mere equitable distribution of the proceeds of production. 
They mean more equitable participation in life opportunities— 
better homes, clothing, food, a lightening of anxiety of the heads of 
the family, better opportunities for the children, opportunity for 
recreation that sustains creative ability and in all that gives breadth 
and content to living. 

The shorter workday means reasonable regulation of the work 
period, so as to conserve physical and creative energy and to provide 
opportunity for the interests in life necessary to normal, intelligent 
humans. 

The demand of the union that workers be given protection 
against hazards of production has brought compensation legislation 
to assure his family the means to carry on in an emergency. Work- 
men’s compensation has a tremendous stabilization effect in the lives 
of workers. 

By forcing wrongs upon public attention and demanding remedial 
legislation, labor has written into the ideals of our country higher 
standards of political and economic social justice. Labor has steadily 
demanded equal suffrage for all citizens, factory inspection and sani- 
tation, labor bureaus for the gathering of data to make it possible 
to base policies upon facts instead of guess, the prohibition of child 
labor and the protection of women workers. 


Second to no other achievement of unions, has been its effective 
(627) 
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insistence upon educational opportunities. Its first demand was for 
free public schools for children and compulsory education laws, which 
has been followed by a developing understanding that educational 
opportunities ought to parallel life and efforts to increase opportuni- 
ties for adult education. Inequalities in educational opportunities 
means the fixing of wide cleavages between men. Education means 
mastery of the varying situations of life and the opportunity to live 
it to the fullest. 

The union, by keeping the road of opportunity open, has helped 
to prevent the crystallization of class barriers which would have 
frustrated all democratic ideals and purposes. It has demonstrated 
its efficiency as an agency for social betterment. It has been an 
essential factor in raising national standards of living. 


Give China One of the great Chinese teachers who lived 
a Chance several hundred years before Christ taught “ pro- 

duction without possession, action without self- 
assertion, development without domination.” This high quality 
of humanism has directed Chinese thought so that the inclinations 
of the nation are for peace. Chinese for centuries have been 


devoted to peaceful ways. 

So long as nations lived more ocr less to themselves, Chinese 
civilization did not develop the complexities of industrial life. 
World organization of industry, commerce and communication, 
ignores national boundaries as of no more consequence than the 
Great Walls that formerly guarded Peking. Following the Opium 
War European countries demanded of China treaty ports. In 
1842 the Treaty of Nanking opened five ports; later treaties opened 
others until there are now forty-nine. 

These treaty ports introduced the principle of extra-territoriality. 
The port has a “municipal government” responsible to the consuls 
and resident foreigners. The municipal council controls its own 
police. Its inhabitants are wholly from under the Chinese govern- 
ment and its administration. Extra-territoriality means division 
of authority, and when a nation is forced to divide its authority 
with foreign groups the seeds of provocation and rebellion are 
sown. 

When foreign capital began building factories in Chinese treaty 
ports, industrial exploitation could not be curbed by Chinese 
authority. The situation grew increasingly serious. While a 
national movement was in the making China had to begin the 
adjustment from hand-production methods to highly organized 
machine production in factories. 
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Latent dangers in the Chinese situation were recognized by the 
Washington Arms Conference by a declaration in favor of a com- 
mission to inquire into the whole problem of extra-territoriality 
in China. That commission was not appointed. 

The industrial situation became increasingly acute. No pro- 
tective labor legislation existed in China. The Peking government 
adopted a labor code but it remained a dead letter. 

In 1919 labor unions began forming. Employers discharged 
the union leaders. The first strike came in February, 1925. The 
original cause was said to be that a foreman struck a twelve-year 
old girl worker found asleep during the twelve-hour night shift. 
Twenty-nine thousand workers struck. That strike was lost but 
agitation continued and other strikes followed. In the May strike, 
foreign police fired upon the strikers killing six and wounding forty. 

That element in the Chinese situation which must be eliminated 
before any constructive adjustment can be reached, is the special 
privileges granted foreign governments in treaty ports. The 
Washington Arms Conference gave the friends of China a pledge 
of constructive action. That pledge was not fulfilled although 
the world understood it to mean a promise of help to China. 

Since that conference was held on the invitation of the United 
States, our government owes to the ideals for which we stand that we 
take the initiative in redeeming that pledge. China has confidence 
in the integrity and the singleness of purpose of the American people, 
and we must justify that confidence by seeking the abolition of extra- 
territoriality in China. 


Mexican Cultural Very quietly there is taking place in our 
Renaissance neighboring Republic a rebirth of an 

ancient national culture. For centuries 
Mexico has been repressed and restive under foreign rule. Her 
native civilization buried deep to prevent spoilation by alien con- 
querors, the nation yielded to superimposed customs. But with 
the lifting of foreign and despotic rules came opportunity for national 
expression. 

There has progressed steadily the uncovering of the ancient 
material civilization of Indian Mexico with its evidences of spiritual 
culture. Supplementing the excavation of Mayan pyramids and 
temples there has gone a study of native, social, economic, political 
and physical life as the basis for future educational undertakings 
that there might come out of the life of the common people a method 
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of making the whole of life cultural and purposeful. Trade union 


development preceded educational reforms. 

Because the constructive trade union movement is the agency 
through which the masses of people can raise general levels of 
life to accord with higher social standards, the labor movement 
in Mexico has been serving a tremendous purpose. The intelligent 
foresight of the leadership of the A. F. of L. enabled American labor 
to hold out a fraternal hand in the time of Mexico’s great need and 
help Mexican labor to make its choice as between constructive labor 
policies and revolutionary delusions. 

Mexican labor chose trade unionism and at Juarez in 1924 re- 
affirmed that decision in its denunciation of communism. The 
Mexican government likewise declared unequivocally against com- 
munism, which position was reiterated by President Calles last 
May when he declared Mexico could not be a base for communist 
propaganda. 

Agrarian reforms have long been promised the Mexicans whose 
land was taken from them by conquerors and givers of concessions. 
Redeeming this pledge is one of the most difficult problems of Presi- 
dent Calles. Many Mexican peons understand only tribal or com- 
munal property concepts and find it difficult to comprehend modern 
property rights. International trouble makers have confused this 
rather primitive understanding with adherence to communist phi- 
losophy—a most sophisticated point of view. It is an unwarranted 
and serious mistake. 

Mexico is making sustained progress in its industrial, agrarian 
and educational policies and is laying the foundations for the devel- 
opment of a liberal national culture. Under the leadership of 
President Calles, a man who expresses the ideals of humanism in 
practical planning, in whose veins flows the blood of the unconquered 
Yaquis, we may expect the development of orderly constructive life. 

American labor has pledged its cooperation to that end. 





Coal It is an unpleasant commentary upon industrial 

progress that a basic industry is among those most 
badly managed. Nor is this true of the United States alone. In 
Great Britain and Germany the coal industry is facing crucial 
situations. Extraordinary difficulties have attended the develop- 
ment of the industry. Location of mines are determined geologi- 
cally and transportation facilities are essential. Mining is a calling 
hazardous to life and limb. It is unclean, laborious work but it 
has a sort of luring appeal that attracts the adventurous. For 
causes inherent in the industry, miners have had to contend against 
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feudal control of mine operators. The industry has been managed in 
accord with free booting ethics that utilized industrial disturbances 
as a pretext for raising coal rates. 

The World War brought tremendous expansion of the industry 
and no well directed readjustment has followed. While the miners’ 
unions have been standing firmly for American standards and 
stabilization of the industry, certain of the mine operators have 
been trying to precipitate greater evils of fluctuation and low stand- 
ards. In the bituminous field operators have been evading the 
Jacksonville agreement to which they are parties and have been 
extending an already over-developed industry. In the anthracite 
industry where the same degree of mismanagement is impossible 
because the industry is a natural monopoly, miners are poorly 
paid in comparison with the value of the service they render and 
the hazards they risk. 

The frequency with which our press carries headlines of mining 
disasters discloses the dangers that constantly hover over the miner 
and his family. In addition to this hazard there is a meagerness 
and barrenness of life in mining villages that is absolutely without 
justification or excuse. 

The president of the United Mine Workers stated that out 
of a toal of 45,678 outside day men employed at the anthracite mines 
43,822 earned less than $2,000 a year, and only 1,856 earned more 
than $2,000. How can American standards of living be achieved 
on such an income? 

This situation is not one that earns praise for American business 
ability. The average citizen thinks little about the coal unless 
a strike is imminent or in progress and then he thinks emotionally 
and from a selfish point of view. But the coal industry needs 
technical ability and economic statesmanship. 

The ruinous competition in which non-union coal operators 
have engaged in West Virginia has completely demoralized the 
industry. They have resisted and opposed the organization of the 
miners and thus prevented the introduction of the only stabilizing 
influence that could establish and maintain business upon a sound 
ethical basis. In seeking to destroy the United Mine Workers of 
America they are working their own destruction. If they would 
recognize and negotiate with the miners’ unions, they could appro- 
priate to themselves the benefits which organization and stabili- 
zation bring, and would thus put the coal industry upon a higher 
and sounder basis. 

The miners deserve the better conditions for which they 
contend. Their demands are in harmony with American ideals of 
life and business. 
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Industrial That it is necessary for chemical research 
Research to find out the effects of new chemical com- 
and Health pounds and new processes upon humans con- 

cerned in their production as well as the utility 
of the production, is forcefully demonstrated in our experience with 
ethyl gasoline. Ethyl gasoline was advertised on the market as 
designed to take the “‘knock” out of the motor. This motor fluid 
is gasoline to which has been added 0.06 per cent tetra-ethyl lead 
and 0.04 per cent of a halogen carrier such as ethylene dibromide. 
Ethyl gasoline raised the efficiency of motors and was expected to 
conserve gasoline by about twenty-five per cent. 

When five workers engaged in its manufacture died in straight- 
jackets, the New Jersey Board of Health prohibited its manufacture 
pending an investigation by the Federal Bureau of Mines. The 
report by that Bureau was interpreted to declare ethyl gasoline harm- 
less. Leading scientists challenged the tests. The Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service then called a conference 
of various groups interested and at that conference ordered an 
inquiry into the hazards from commercial phases of ethyl gasoline. 

Since then additional evidence of the health hazards from 
industrial production of tetra-ethyl lead have been forthcoming. 
Workers engaged in its production have died of a disease that at 
first baffled neurologists. In earliest stages of this disease the 
victims imagined they saw winged insects. As the disease progresses 
the nervous disorder becomes delirium, sometimes violent. In 
its worst form the central nervous system is affected and an acute 
disease of the brain results. The tetra-ethyl plant where these 
workers were poisoned is known as the “Home of the Butterflies.” 

The poison is absorbed by the skin with unusual rapidity, 
toxic fumes and lead dust may be inhaled. The poisoning is much 
more acute than chronic lead poisoning. 

The investigation instituted by the U. 8. Public Health Service 
is going forward under the direction of Dr. Howell of Johns Hopkins 
University. Very disquieting it is to find this disturbing health 
hazard in a productive enterprise that is supposed to be past the 
experimental stages. Is it not high time for chemical research to 
include in its experimentations adequate consideration of health 
hazards and prevention of industrial poisons? 

Within the past month the deaths of seven workers handling 
radium preparations have been investigated. Some had been 

painting watch-dials with luminous paint. The symptoms were 
similar to pyorrhea. Physicians without industrial experience are 
often baffled in seeking the cause of the trouble. Industrial medical 
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supervision is most necessary to health protection in chemical 
industries. 

We have been proud of the tremendous progress made in the 
field of chemical research and the beneficent contributions it has 
made to industry, but it has a still wider field of service which we 
hcpe it will enter. Research into the health phases should be an 
integral part of the industrial application of all chemical information. 

In addition, would it not be possible for the United States 
Public Health Service to develop a sustained service for industrial 
health supplementing its work in the field of public health? Preventive 
medicine has infinitely more to offer than by curative and restorative 
methods. An industrial health agency, authorized to make researches 
and to advise all concerned in industry, would be a humanitarian as 
well as industrial service. 


Militarism The effort of the War Department to estab- 
Not American lish a National Defense Day modeled after 

militaristic methods was far from successful 
because out of harmony with American spirit. One of the purposes 
of the World War was to protect free peoples from the evil conse- 
quences of militarism and victory gained in that war at such heavy 
costs would be turned into defeat if we actively or passively sancticn 
the building up of militaristic practices. 

We expect the War Department to gather data and to make the 
necessary plans. If data on man power is needed, census statistics 
are available; if these are inadequate, then provide for more ample 
statistics. There is no need to attempt to mobilize the nation as a 
war machine. 

American labor gave a good account of itself in the last war. 
Then as now we opposed militarism. Military preparedness is no 
assurance of peace. Labor knows that we dare not relinquish the 
power and the agencies of defense. We believe in maintaining the 
nucleii of naval, military and air defenses with the necessary bureaus 
for administration and research, but we oppose building up huge 
war machines which in themselves are a menace to peace. 


Freedom Freedom to search for the truth wherever that 
of may lead, is a principle fundamentally bound up 
Teaching with human freedom. To deny that principle 

is to mold the shackles of physical and spiritual 
unfreedom. Only a free mind can reach into an infinite universe 
with the largest degree of comprehension. As soon as we prescribe 
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limitations on education we put limitations on life. Voluntary limita- 
tions are bad, but legislative restrictions are infinitely worse. Laws 
can be made regardless of truths, facts, or science, but they in 
no way change the facts or the imponderables. They can, however, 
promote ignorance and prejudice. 

To prescribe by law what scientific theory shall be taught in 
schools is to bar scientific progress. It is a reminder of mediaeval 
days when advanced thinkers were made to recant and their re- 
searches burned. What did it profit the authorities to force Galileo 
to recant and declare that the earth does not move? Were the 
teachings of Christ destroyed when he was crucified for declaring 
the law of love? 

Legislation restricting freedom of thought and teaching is 
completely at variance with the ideals of our nation. Institutions, 
philosophies and beliefs that are well based can stand the tests of 
discussion. They justify themselves in evidences available to all. 
It is only the cause that is not sure of itself that seeks compulsion. 

We need to guard our institutions against unfreedom rather 
than false teaching which in all good time will convince itself of 
error. From scientists rather than law-makers may we expect better 


understanding of the universe and the things contained therein. 
Understanding the universe means study of the works of great 
creative forces. If we know the works, shall the Spirit escape us? 


Human In 1921 the Federated American Engineering 
Wastes Societies began a pioneer investigation or assay 
in of restrictions and wastes in industry. The in- 
Industry quiry covered six industries—men’s clothing manu- 

facture, construction, printing, boots and shoes, 
metal trades and textiles. 

Condensed in one small table is an epitome of findings: Over 
fifty per cent of the responsibility for the wastes of industry was 
placed at the door of management, less than twenty-five per cent at 
the door of labor; the remainder was charged to outside influences. 

Part Three of the report deals with some of the human wastes 
of industry—wastes arising from unemployment, irregular employ- 
ment, preventable diseases, accidents, bad lighting, etc. Human 
wastes attributable to these causes are well nigh incalculable but of 
even greater importance are the wastes from bad labor policies through 
which management loses the possibility of securing the full creative 
resources of its employees. This is a production asset of incalculable 
value. 

To prevent these human wastes in industry is a problem of 
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fundamental interest to all concerned in industry. It would be a 
welcome service if the American Engineering Council could carry 
its investigations into this field still further. 


A Protocol The League of Nations to which fifty-five 
Suggestion nations belong, adopted the Geneva Protocol 

which provided for compulsory arbitration and 
the outlawry of war. 

The Protocol would authorize the League to carry out arbitral 
decrees, maintain the status quo except when changed by voluntary 
agreement and to mobilize the combined forces of all members 
against violator nations. 

The Protocol was rejected by Great Britain upon the ground 
that such a policy would be impractical with large countries such 
as the United States out of the League. The League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association which disseminates information about 
the League appointed a committee to study the problem created 
by Britain’s position and to make recommendations. 

That committee reported the following: 

“Tt is the sense of the conference that European statesmen 
are seriously hindered, if not estopped, in their efforts to formulate 
an adequate plan for security and the outlawry of war because of 
their uncertainty in reference to two points: Compulsory arbi- 
tration and sanctions. The latter is the more immediately import- 
ant. The League of Nations Non-Partisan Association should 
make some effort to secure a declaration of general policy on the 
part of the Government of the United States which would make 
it clear to other nations that in case of an aggression occurring 
under the terms of a definition accepted by the members of the 
League of Nations, the United States would undertake not to 
sabotage the sanctions necessary for the preservation of peace 
through an insistence upon its privileges of trading or otherwise 
supporting the outlawed states.” 

This suggestion merits most careful attention. Our country 
has up to the present time held aloof from the various international 
efforts to set up permanent agencies to deal with relations between 
nations, but we should not permit this policy to become a stumbling 
block to those who have shouldered this big responsibility. 

As a nation we have declared our abhorrence of war. Here 
is a test. Are we sufficiently opposed to war to make a sacrifice 
for peace? Are we willing to forego privileges or rights of trading 
in order not to interfere with the effort of the League of Nations 
to outlaw war? 

When we consider the inhumanity of war, can we refuse to 
make a voluntary and minor concession in behalf of peace? 





REGENERATION OF MEXICQO* 


By Luis N. Morongs, 
Secretary of Industry, Commerce and Labor 


T WAS with great pleasure that 
I accepted this opportunity given 
me to speak my ideas on the 

activities of the group represented 
in this gathering. I will express 
myself fully, sincerely and cordially, 
with the object of making use of this 
gathering. 

I am quite convinced that the 
majority, if not all of those present 
here, are interested to know, per- 
haps through some person better 
equipped than myself to inform 
them, the various aspects and con- 
ditions which the Government of 
General Calles took into considera- 
tion when it formulated its plan for 
the industrial and commercial prog- 
ress of the Republic. 

Speaking for the department of 
which I am the head, I have already 
had opportunity on other occasions 
to give its ideas on the subject of 
national and foreign commerce, to 
which subject I will refer again. I 
will dwell for some moments on the 
moral equilibrium and the spiritual 
readjustment which are a necessary 
environment of the activities of any 
commercial and industrial pursuit 
under normal conditions, conducting 
its work in conformity with the 
object it pursues. Whatever we may 
think about the methods to be used, 
we must agree that the evolution of 
commerce and industry in this coun- 
try depends on the confidence ac- 

*Speech delivered by Senor Luis N. Morones, 
Secretary of Industry, Commerce and Labor, 
at a luncheon given in his honor by the Ameri- 


can Chamber of Commerce, June 19, 1925, in 
Mexico City. 


quired from the daily personal con- 
tact established on a basis of mutual 
cooperation. 

Mexico is a country of unlimited 
opportunities, a country whose nat- 
ural wealth holds great prospects for 
the native and the foreigner. Its 
potentialities have sometimes been a 
puzzle, an enigma even to its own 
governments, past and present. 

Have all those governments, in- 
cluding the present one, under Gen- 
eral Calles, sincerely tried to make 
it possible for all elements to con- 
tribute to the progress of the Nation? 
Most assuredly, yes. And the pres- 
ent government is conscious that its 
responsibility in this direction is very 
great. The mission which it must 
fulfill with regard to the progress of 
industry and commerce it regards 
as one of its most essential duties. 

How may we best fulfill this mis- 
sion? How may we, through the 
protection of our laws and the vari- 
ous methods at our disposal, best 
serve our native business men and 
those foreign ones now residing in 
the country and outside of it, to the 
end that those business men and the 
business enterprises they represent 
may develop freely and prosper? 
Through such activities as will put 
them in intimate contact with our 
environment. Thus shall we en- 
deavor to procure their interest and 
cooperation in the progressive de- 
velopment of our country. But in 
order to have the minimum of guar- 
antee that the fruits of our labors 
will be realized, it is most important 
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for us to know whether people who 
live in Mexico have confidence in 
her or not. It is important for us to 
know whether this first necessary 
basis exists or not. Because with 
this basis assured, everything else 
will be relatively easy. An environ- 
ment of suspicion, in one word, a 
poisoned environment, is an im- 
possible one in which to realize any 
object, or to procure favorable re- 
sults. 

It is necessary to bring about a 
readjustment of moral values. It 
has been considered indispensable to 
initiate such readjustments for the 
man, who like myself, occupies a 
post in the present administration of 
General Calles. It has been con- 
sidered necessary to state just what 
the program of our government aims 
to realize—this program conceived 
in sincerity and homogeneity, pro- 
claiming a frank and open policy of 
action based on the cooperation of 
all those who loyally are interested 
in the evolution of our country. 

This policy is but a continuation 
of the work commenced by that 
great Mexican, Alvaro Obregon, dur- 
ing the time that he was the chief 
magistrate of our nation. 

In consideration of our program, 
the present government has appealed 
to all the business men of the coun- 
try and to those abroad, appealed to 
them in a frank and loyal way to 
cooperate solidly in the upbuilding 
and reconstruction of our country. 
This is the actual situation. And 
now we will analyze the reasons for 
the failure to obtain all the results 
hoped for on the matter of coopera- 
tion. First of all, there has been 
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lack of confidence. (Let me speak 
in all frankness, as I can not speak 
in any other way.) The business 
man reasoned in the following way: 

The government of General Calles 
is a labor government,. a revolution- 
ary government, in which partic’- 
pate men like the speaker, whose 
origin is of the most humble, and, I 
am proud to say, from the rank and 
file of the workers. Such men are 
dangerous to the stability of society. 
Such men will endeavor to apply a 
one-sided treatment, will seek to 
favor their own element, and con- 
duct themselves in accordance with 
a false sentiment that will destroy 
industry. The problem of the land 
and other problems will be solved 
according to their own ideas, senti- 
ments and passions. They will treat 
us without any consideration. They 
will obstinately favor only those ele- 
ments to which they owe their origin. 

Nothing is more erroneous, noth- 
ing more inconsistent or dangerous 
than to hold this point of view, and 
allow one’s self to be possessed of 
such ideas which logically and in- 
evitably bring about doubt, lack 
of spiritual equilibrium and uncer- 
tainty. It is most necessary to have 
harmony between the government 
and the governed. 

Our government will not change 
its goal, which it has deliberately 
assumed, because of the desires or 
influences of any group anxious to 
divert its activities into paths bene- 
ficial now for one party, now for 
another. 

President Calles has on various 
occasions presented his principles 
and beliefs in a frank, loyal and ener- 
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getic way. As far as he is con- 
cerned, everyone present knows ex- 
actly what to expect. 

President Calles, in his policy of 
protection for the workers and the 
defenseless, feels a great sense of re- 
sponsibility and desires to maintain 
just equilibrium and indispensable 
harmony so as to enable the country 
to bring a solution to its internal 
problems. 

His policy with regard to protec- 
tion of agricultural and city workers, 
however,is definitely defined and lim- 
ited by law, just as is his policy with 
regard to protection to the capitalist 
elements which are required to act 
strictly within the law. 

Then, how can be it imagined that 
the existing government, which is 
conscious of its duties and limita- 
tions, does not fulfill or will not ful- 
fill the requirements concerning those 
problems, of which we are speaking, 
for their solution justly and satis- 
factorily? 

I can give you more than one ex- 
ample which gives evidence that 
everything that I say is true. Of 
course, it is quite possible that there 
are details which can well offer a 
pretext to people who judge not 
through reason but through passion, 
that my declarations are not true. 
But I ask you, gentlemen, is it pos- 
sible that petty details can serve as a 
basis for judgment; that an insignifi- 
cant incident can bring about the 
condemnation of the whole govern- 
ment which holds the destinies of our 
country in its hands? Is it possible 
to be so credulous as to believe that 
this government is not willing to ful- 
fill its obligations? I firmly main- 
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tain that no one has a right to 
imagine such things, and I affirm 
that business men in general ought 
not to criticise a situation unless 
they have every proof that the gen- 
eral policy pursued by the Mexican 
government is wrong. It is unjust 
to pass any judgment without mak- 
ing every effort first to understand 
the problems in all their aspects. 
How many times, to the depart- 
ment of which I am head, have come 
people, men who called themselves 
business men, expressing their desire 
to invest fabulous sums of money in 
Mexico. When they approached us 
they told us that they were ready to 
begin, that they had millions at 
their disposal to invest here. They 
asked us for data, for statistics, and 
the help of some of our employees in 
sizing up the situation clearly, and 
we on our side always responded 
with every facility to their needs. 
But how many, many times some of 
those fantastic capitalists, after hav- 
ing seen what are our plans in the 
line of endeavor we were discussing, 
immediately asked us to modify this 
or that decision, to give them an 
exemption of taxes, partly to subsi- 
dize their ventures, and in such elab- 
orate manner stating what they 
thought we ought to do for them, 
that to have complied with their 
wishes would have meant that the 
Mexican Government should furnish 
them with money to enable them to 
start in business here. And some of 
them, when they found that their 
requests could not be granted, that 
the government would not grant 
their demands, returned to the coun- 
tries whence they had come, and 
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spread the rumor that it is impossi- 
ble to invest capital in Mexico, be- 
cause the government does not pro- 
vide facilities for such investment. 
More than one such case can be re- 
cited by the heads of other depart- 
ments than my own. 

In face of such rumors and mis- 
information, is it possible for accu- 
rate judgments to be formed with 
reference to our problems? Can any- 
one in this way get any idea about 
the situation in Mexico? I don’t 
believe this possible. 

And while I am speaking about 
these small incidents which are causes 
of much wrong impression about the 
situation here, I may as well add 
that we do not want to recognize the 
right of anyone to ask for special 
privileges in our country, a condition 
which has over and over again con- 
fronted us, and which is what brings 
difficulties to us. It is impossible 
for a government which is conscious 
of its duties, and which wishes to 
preserve its dignity, to accept sug- 
gestions from foreigners in regard to 
her reforms, readjustments, decrees 
or laws, which are the result of the 
wishes of her own people, and which 
are maintained as a sovereign right, 
which the nation has always pos- 
sessed in the past, and which she 
will claim in the future, even as other 
nations conscious of their right to 
regulate their own public life in the 
manner they deem best, exercise this 
right. 

The Mexican Government is mak- 
ing every effort to show the sincerity 
of its actions. It invited all business 
men interested to come down here 
and size up the situation for them- 
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selves, and to those who accepted 
this invitation it gave every facility 
to get the knowledge they desired. 
It is impossible obviously to do 
more. 

Every foreigner residing in Mexico 
has the same right to protection as 
our own nationals, has the right to 
demand protection, but in accordance 
with the laws of the land. Under 
our laws they are entitled to every 
possible assistance to acquire any in- 
formation they desire, but those 
foreigners who have established their 
residences here must feel it their 
duty to abide by the laws of the land 
just as our Mexicans living abroad 
are expected to obey the laws of the 
countries in which they live. They 
must adjust their activities to the 
laws of the land. 

I will speak now about these obli- 
gations and the manner in which to 
meet them, because this is a matter 
of very great importance. 

Mexico is revolutionary, but please 
don’t get scared. Some of you have 
already lived here for many years 
and you certainly ought to under- 
stand what this expression ‘‘revolu- 
tionary’ means. But there are other 
persons here to whom this word may 
come as a shock, or as a cause for 
alarm. 

A revolutionary government has 
very great duties to fulfill. It is 
heir to a tradition to which it is very 
tenderly attached. And as a result 
of this attachment, it is closely 
bound to its people, not only as far 
as their material well-being is con- 
cerned, but also as far as their moral 
needs are concerned. 

Not all of you are acquainted with 
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the situation that existed in the past, 
and if you are acquainted, but 
ignore it, it is nevertheless a fact 
that the peasants worked then from 
sunrise to sunset for ten or twelve 
cents a day, often for less, without 
any mercy coming from those who 
exploited them. They saw their 
families dying of starvation in the 
miserable huts in which they lived, 
with less attention given to them 
than to the animals at their sides 
with which they were cultivating the 
fields. This abominable situation, 


this exploitation inflicted on those 
people, many, many thousands of 
them, in both country and city, 
finally resulted in a program of re- 
demption, finally brought about the 
inevitable revolution pregnant with 


justice. This revolution, it is true, 
sometimes expressed itself in terrific 
and violent ways, but even this can 
well be justified and accounted for by 
the fact that those participating in 
them had been living all their lives 
in an environment of unhappiness 
and gross injustice, and were pos- 
sessed of outraged passions and sen- 
timents, and if those who pass judg- 
ment would use their hearts, even if 
they can not grasp the significance 
of the raison d’étre of the revolu- 
tion itself, they might find a founda- 
tion for these acts. 

The revolution brought about a 
material and moral readjustment 
which was indispensable. The mis- 
sion of Mexico is certainly not to 
bring forth millions of men, women 
and children, who are starved, un- 
healthy |and demoralized, because 
such a people could contribute noth- 
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ing of any use to international civili- 
zation. 

Mexico was bound to make a re- 
adjustment at the price of great 
sacrifices. She wanted to cooperate 
with the other countries of the world, 
by first improving the mental and 
material conditions of her own peo- 
ple. This is our present mission 
and goal, this is the reason for our 
present actions and policies; and 
this is why we demand that confi- 
dences be given us, and opportuni- 
ties with other peoples, by those 
whose duty it is to help us. 

It is quite unfair to look at Mexico 
only as a propitious field in which to 
acquire wealth without expecting to 
give anything in return. 

I am now speaking about spiritual 
cooperation. Do the foreigners, the 
members of this Chamber of Com- 
merce, believe that the taxes which 
the government demands and the 
other material obligations which it 
imposes, are the only duties which 
should be contributed by them? I 
say no. They have other duties as 
well. They should cooperate through 
their mental and moral contribu- 
tions, through their generosity. They 
must be just in helping in the solu- 
tion of the problems which this 
country faces, no less than Mexicans 
living abroad are expected to do with 
respect to their obligations to the 
countries in which they reside. 

The foreigners living in Mexico 
must not claim only the right to get 
rich here and to derive material bene- 
fit, but in return for the benefits 
which they receive they should be 
willing to contribute morally, men- 
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tally and spiritually to the progress 
and the evolution of the country. 

Of course, it is quite clear that 
outside of Mexico it is difficult to 
understand our evolution and our 
attempt at reclamation. From far 
away those problems can not be 
either seen or understood. Outside 
of our immediate environment, peo- 
ple who are living quietly and com- 
fortably in other countries, to whom 
it is easily possible to work in a sys- 
tematic and productive way, will 
always misunderstand the terrific 
aspects of Mexico in the past, and 
the vast amount of unhappiness, 
which still, though slowly diminish- 
ing, can unfortunately be seen in our 
midst. 

What is there to give alarm to 
those who wish to exploit this coun- 


try industrially and commercially? 
Do they want by chance that the 
government, instead of dedicating 
its efforts to the reconstruction of the 
country, benefiting by the tradition 


of pacification and preparation 
brought about by General Obregon, 
should dedicate its efforts to the 
creation of special privileges? Noth- 
ing is more absurd. 

It is not because anybody de- 
mands it, for motives whatever they 
may be, that the present government 
has felt compelled to state the rea- 
sons for its existence. It is per- 
fectly conscious of the fact that 
Mexico needs a great many activi- 
ties—a constant and intense ac- 
tivity—that it is necessary that peo- 
ple come down to Mexico and be- 
come genuinely interested in its re- 
construction, and to be in their turn 
assisted in the manner which I have 
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indicated at the beginning of my 
talk. It is necessary that the in- 
vestments of capital which are being 
made contribute to the solution of 
the industrial and commercial prog- 
ress which ought to aid, justly and 
reasonably, in the improvement of 
our working classes. Or do you 
think perhaps that the Mexican 
Government wants to rule over 
ruins? How could it be possible for 
this government to create difficulties 
to investments which are within its 
plans? Such a possibility could be 
entertained in the mind only of one 
who arrives here with a selfish aim, 
merely to exploit the country, to one 
who wants to discuss and change 
our laws, which the Mexican people 
enacted in their sovereign right to do 
so. For such men the frontiers of 
Mexico will be closed, for them 
there will not be any kind of co- 
operation, because they are merely 
leeches, wanting to suck the life- 
blood of our masses, benefiting by 
their sorrows and unhappiness. 

Mexico has the right, just as any 
other country in the world, to de- 
mand consideration and respect. Na- 
tions are great and respected not 
only on account of their material 
wealth and the means to defend 
themselves. They are great and re- 
spected because of a spirit of justice 
which they possess, a spirit which 
dictates their attitude towards the 
rest of the world. 

Happily, the people of Mexico and 
of the United States, with the pass- 
ing of time, are drawing closer and 
closer. Happily, all the prejudices 
which have existed in the past are 
vanishing day by day. To this end 
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we have consecrated our greatest 
efforts and our greatest enthusiasm. 
This is why it is especially painful 
when incidents occur which may 
affect not only Mexico, whose policy 
is firmly established in principles of 
democracy, but interests worthy of 
consideration in our country on ac- 
count of lack of confidence. Every 
time old prejudices are revived, the 
cordial relationships between peo- 
ples receive a serious blow, and those 
in charge of important and necessary 
activities are hurt both morally and 
materially. 

However, it is possible to avoid 
such incidents and today every good 
feeling which we have been en- 
deavoring to create is crystallizing 
and taking permanent form. 

You, who have lived in Mexico for 
many years, you, who have known 
the different stages of our revolu- 
tionary movements, from their very 
beginnings, you have a duty, we 
believe, to tell the truth at all times. 
It is absolutely necessary to unite our 
efforts to bring an end to all the 
fables which arise from time to time 
hurting our mutual, cordial rela- 
tionships. 

I am inviting you to this work of 
cooperation with the existing labor 
government. I would not like you 
to feel surprised that the existing 
government is a labor government, 
that its program is to redeem the 
working class. I would not want 
you to be frightened because the land 
is being partitioned. Calles has said, 
and his word ought to be respected, 
that the law, and only the law, will 
be the regulator of his conduct. 

The fact is that there is a Labor 
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Secretary of the Department of In- 
dustry, who is not ashamed of his 
title and his role. You should come 
to this secretary on business related 
to his department, and discuss your 
propositions with him. And I hope 
that that should not happen which 
has happened on many occasions, 
that men who had difficulties which 
they wanted to explain to me, later, 
in moments of sincerity, told me that 
they were afraid to speak with me 
because I had been painted to them 
as some kind of ogre who would not 
receive them politely, and who ig- 
nores even the rudimentary basis of 
courtesy and culture. 

The mere fact that I am one of the 
ministers of the government ought 
to be sufficient for anyone to come to 
me to discuss his affairs without 
fear of any prejudice. You can dis- 
cuss with us everything which does 
not affect our sovereignty and our 
honor as a free country. You are 
free to discuss anything with us as 
gentlemen, man to man. 

Since when do the principles of 
democracy admit distinctions in 
favor of those who are supposed to 
be strong to the detriment of those 
who are believed to be weak? 

Justice, democracy, and every- 
thing else which is supported by the 
ideology of a people and their govern- 
ment has the same significance under 
any banner. If you have any fears 
and doubts, come to me and tell me 
about them, not as enemies, or with a 
spirit of superiority, which in itself is 
an insult, but come as gentlemen 
sincerely wishing to talk things over 
with government functionaries, and 
if then you do not receive the cour- 
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tesy, consideration and assistance 
provided by our laws, then you will 
have the right to declare that co- 
operation between the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the representatives of 
commerce and industry, native and 
foreign, is impossible. But so long 
as this does not happen, so long as 
such treatment does not materialize, 
those who dedicate their efforts to 
the ungrateful aim of creating false 
rumors, or those who believe that 
Mexico has only duties and no rights, 
assume a very serious responsibility. 

Certainly, Mexico has duties to 
fulfill, the same as every other na- 
tion, but she has also her sovereign 
rights, and will never permit any- 
one to damage or harm these rights. 
Mexico would prefer to open for 
herself a grave and be buried with 
honor than to live with dishonor. 

These considerations are stated 
here neither as a challenge nor as a 
rebuke. I assure you that they are 
being offered without any idea of 
hurting anyone’s feelings. They are 
merely the expressions of our senti- 
ments and our ideology. 

I have been an advocate of peace 
since 1915. I associated in Wash- 
ington with North American work- 
men as with brothers and comrades. 
I participated in New York City in 
peace demonstrations, without a 
thought to the fact that those who 
misunderstood my work called me 
mad. I had the honor to represent 
the Mexican labor movement in the 
United States, and tried with the 
greatest zeal to bring to a good end 
the mission I had _ undertaken, 
namely, to bring about a closer 
relationship between the two peo- 
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ples. I, who at this time, was not 
without prejudice, searched for the 
heart of the American people and 
found it, and touched it on many 
occasions, and I learned that it had 
often been misrepresented as re- 
sponsible for acts which others had 
committed in its name, but without 
its sanction. 

In order to realize the friendly and 
harmonious relationship between the 
two nations, it is necessary for us to 
eliminate all obstacles, work as 
friends, as parts of the same human 
society; in other words, we must 
work toward an identical mission. 

I would like to suggest to you 
that perhaps at times there are ef- 
forts being put forth to oppose Mexi- 
co’s coming back to normal life, and 
this is the explanation of certain in- 
cidents which occasionally arise. 

But is it to the benefit and the 
convenience of those interests repre- 
sented here to have such situations 
continually repeated? 

What is it that is wanted from 
Mexico, and what is expected of her? 
In the ridiculously short time of our 
government’s existence, with what 
right can anyone exact from it the 
reorganization of everything, espe- 
cially in an environment not pro- 
pitious for progress? We are work- 
ing with all the good faith and good- 
will of which we are capable to re- 
organize our country, and all who are 
hampering or opposing our work, 
know that their actions and activities 
are wrong. 

If we but consider the various in- 
cidents which have served as ob- 
stacles to an agreeable relationship 
between the United States and Mex- 
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ico, we will find that each one of 
them has its origin in the considera- 
tion of some kind of special privilege, 
which however outwardly respectable 
it may be, does not hesitate to dis- 
turb the harmony and peace which 
are so necessary to everyone. 

I sincerely believe that we all 
ought to strive to avoid every pos- 
sibility of difficulty, and to concen- 
trate our minds and our energies to 
furthering individual and collective 
progress within the country in which 
we live. 

Our revolution was made to re- 
deem the working people. If it has 
hurt capital, and if great sums of 
money were lost, these losses can be 
restored. 

But who will compensate for the 
blood lost by our country in its work 
to forge a better future? Where are 
the men, the governments or the 
countries, who would willingly tell 
us that with some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars those sacrifices can 
be paid for? It is an inheritance 
paid for with blood of priceless value 
which our government received from 
those who heroically gave their lives 
fighting for justice and liberty for 
our people. Their blood served to 
prepare the ground for the realiza- 
tion of those principles of human re- 
demption which ought to triumph in 
every country and under every ban- 
ner. This inheritance which the 
dead left to the living, is what in- 
spires the man now in charge of the 
nation’s destinies. This is what the 
government meant in its declara- 
tions, and which it will continue to 
declare. This is why the President 
of this Republic, inspired by these 
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considerations, encouraged us, who 
are so modestly collaborating with 
him, to express fearlessly our thoughts 
on the social and political acts of our 
government, with the object in view 
of driving away all doubts which can 
be considered as obstacles to a 
united people. 

Right here I invite you all to a 
frank and loyal cooperation with the 
existing government of Mexico. 

I have permitted myself to speak 
as I have, to express my thoughts 
and my feelings on the subjects I 
touched upon, in order that I might 
provoke on your part some sympa- 
thetic cooperation, because I know 
that the same interests unite all 
people living within the same coun- 
try, irrespective of their varying 
characteristics and activities. 

I beseech you, then, that whatever 
may be the conditions of our en- 
vironment, you maintain your faith 
and your confidence, that you con- 
tinue strong and determined in your 
work, feeling assured that all as- 
sistance that is just and in accord- 
ance with our laws will be rendered 
to you, but no privileges can be 
created for anyone. 

Those who are already here know 
well, and those who are still to come, 
ought to know, that the Mexican 
Government can not do otherwise 
than to put at your disposal with all 
sincerity that assistance which will 
help in the progress of our nation. 

I hope you will take these words 
of mine as an honest expression of 
what I think, stated simply, in 
language that all can understand, 
my only wish being to procure that 
tranquillity which is indispensable to 
the fulfillment of those obligations to 
which we are dedicated. 
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NION-management coopera- 
tion or the logical extension of 
collective bargaining in indus- 
try, so ably described by President 
B. M. Jewell of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department in the July 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, is based on a labor policy 
which accords the standard labor 
movement positive functions and 
thus enlarged and definite respon- 
sibility in the conduct of indus- 
try. Collective bargaining as it 
is usually recognized really is co- 
operation between management and 
unions for the peaceful and sys- 
tematic adjustment of matters of 
difference in respect to wages, hours, 
working conditions and grievances. 
In order that this usual and ac- 
cepted type of union-management 
cooperation may properly function, 
a definite organized relationship be- 
tween management and employees 
has been gradually worked out. 
Where collective agreements prevail 
definite administrative or conference 
machinery and rules to guide the 
operation of this machinery have 
been developed and are well under- 
stood and respected. In other words, 
when we speak about shop com- 
mittees, business agents, managers, 
rules, agreements, appeal cases, 
wage rates and so on in connection 
with collective bargaining, organized 
workers have a very clear concep- 
tion of what is meant. 
Just as collective bargaining for 
its orderly and efficient adminis- 


tration requires machinery, rules and 
personnel as outlined above, so does 
union-management cooperation. But 
the equipment of the iatter, since 
it is the normal outgrowth of the 
former is in many respects the same 
as the equipment of the former. 
In fact, collective bargaining and 
cooperation are so closely related 
and interdependent that the union 
machinery and personnel, i. e., lodge 
meetings, delegate body conferences, 
district, federation, departmental and 
international conventions, shop com- 
mittees, paid representatives, officers, 
etc., are as indispensable to the 
enlarged program of cooperation as 
to the simpler program of collective 
bargaining. In fact, since union- 
management cooperation really im- 
poses new and greater responsibilities 
upon the agencies of the union 


worker, the necessity for greater 
perfection in respect to the activities 


of his agencies becomes of increasing 
importance. It is because of the 
significance of this aspect of union- 
management cooperation that I shall 
attempt in this article to describe 
briefly just how such cooperation 
has been organized in the locomotive 
and car repair and building depart- 
ments of the railroad industry. 

A proper. understanding of the 
nature of union-management co- 
operation calls first for an under- 
standing of the structure of the 
unions and the railroad shop adminis- 
tration,where such cooperation is in 
effect. 
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The major departments of a large 
shop are the 


locomotive repair 
following: 

(a) Erecting shop 

(b) Machine shop 

(c) Air and steam appurtenance 

shop 

(d) Boiler shop 

(e) Blacksmith shop 

(f) Pipe and sheet metal shop 

(g) Tender shop 

(h) Cab and paint shop 

(t) Electrical shop 

(7) Supply service 

(k) Administrative offices 

In addition there are also several 
auxiliary departments or services: 

(lt) Tool room 

(m) Millwright or repair shop 

(n) General labor gang 

(0) Power house 

These various shops, departments 
and services in turn are composed 
of further subdivisions which finally 
are made up of definite unit organi- 
zations called either gangs, teams or 
groups. These unit organizations 
are in reality the basic production 
units of the shop. For example 
the machine shop of a locomotive 
repair plant is divided into the rod 
and motion work shop, the wheel 
and box shop and the miscellaneous 
shop. The boiler shop is divided 
into the fire box shop, the laying 
out shop, the tank repair shop and 
the miscellaneous boiler work shop. 
As examples of the production units 
composing these sub-shops we need 
only to mention the flue gang, the 
front end gang and the ash pan 
gang of the miscellaneous boiler 
work shop; the stay bolt gang of 
the fire box shop and the piston and 
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crosshead gang or the link gang of 
the machine shop. 

A production unit as such is or- 
ganized around a specific job or a 
definite line of work on the same 
type of parts of each locomotive or 
car overhauled or manufactured. 
Thus what we really have in a 
general locomotive repair shop is an 
aggregation of teams, each composed 
of one or more mechanics, apprentices 
and helpers turning out a specific 
portion of the aggregate shop output. 

The management in turn of such a 
shop is composed of foremen, general 
foremen of departments, assistant 
superintendents and a superintendent 
of shops. Auxiliary to the manage- 
ment and the supervision is the 
general clerical force under the super- 
vision of the chief clerk of the shop. 
Mention should also be made of the 
stores organization or supply serv- 
ice, which is attached to every 
major locomotive and car repair 
shop and is under the jurisdiction 
of a local storekeeper and his staff 
of assistants. 

Now the workers of a railroad 
shop, those who constitute the var- 
ious teams or gangs referred to, 
fall into four classifications, sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1. Skilled mechanics 

2. Their apprentices 

3. Helpers 

4. Laborers 

There are also certain mis- 
cellaneous auxiliary workers such 
as clerks, storehouse attendants, 
crane operators, belt lacers and in- 
spectors. The great bulk of the 
employees, however, fall into the 
first three groups. Thus for al 
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intents and purposes the skilled 
mechanics, apprentices and helpers 
really constitute the most important 
part of the human plant of the 
shop when judged from the viewpoint 
of craftsmanship, production and 
economy in the use of time and 
material. In other words, in propor- 
tion to the extent to which the indi- 
viduals constituting these particular 
groups are concerned with shop 
efficiency and econcomy, will the 
highest standards of performance be 
approximate. 

These three major groups of em- 
ployees and in turn also subdivide 
themselves into seven classes along 
distinct craft lines. These classes 
are: 

1. Machinists 

2. Boilermakers 


3. Blacksmiths 

4. Sheet metal workers (tinners, 
copper smiths, pipe fitters, etc.) 

5. Carmen (locomotive carpen- 


ters, painters, and tender frame 
and truck repairmen) 

6. Electricians 

7. Firemen and oilers. 

As a general proposition the sub- 
division of railroad shopmen along 
craft lines coincides with the division 
of the shop into the major depart- 
ments. For instance, machinists are 
chiefly employed in the machine, 
air and steam appurtenance and 
erecting shops, boilermakers in the 
boiler shop and blacksmiths in the 
blacksmith shop. In the shop where 
the locomotives are stripped and 
assembled, we, of course, also have 
sheet metal workers, boilermakers, 
electricians and carmen, but each 
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class is under separate and distinct 
supervision. 

Thus it happens as a general 
proposition that a fairly close identity 
prevails in locomotive and car repair 
work in respect to the problems of 
the employees when regarded either 
from the craft or the shop or depart- 
mental viewpoint. This is an im- 
portant fact to bear in mind in 
relation to the technique of coopera- 
tion between a locomotive shop 
management and the standard craft 
unions of the shopmen. 

Finally the employees constituting 
each one of the seven crafts are 
organized into local lodges which in 
turn are part and parcel respectively 
of one of the following international 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor: 

1. International Association of 
Machinists 

2. International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America 

3. International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers 

4. Sheet Metal Workers’ 
national Association 

5. International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 

6. Brotherhood Railway Carmen 
of America 

7. International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers 

As is well known in organized labor 
circles, each individual lodge annually 
elects its officers, such as president 
or chairman, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer. At the same 
time various important committees 
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are also elected, chief among which 
of course is the committee authorized 
to look after the interests of the 
men in the shop in their detail rela- 
tions with the shop supervision and 
management. Usually, though not 
always, the member who is chosen as 
lodge president or chairman also 
functions as the chairman or chief 
spokesman of this very important 
shop committee of his craft. Fre- 
quently some of the men who are 
selected for its other offices are also 
delegated to serve on this committee. 
It is thus that the most active and 
able men in the local unions are 
brought forward and thrust into 
positions of responsibility in respect 
to the affairs of their constituents, 
both as union men and as shop 
employees. At first, of course, the 
more simple characteristics of leader- 
ship bring these particular individuals 
to the fore, but later on as they learn 
through experience and contact with 
representatives of the management, 
they soon improve their value to 
those for whom they speak. Con- 
fidence in their ability to conserve 
the welfare of the union workers in 
the shop grows on the part of the rank 
and file. So that where unions exist 
and function and where they are ac- 
corded the recognition necessary 
under a program of union-manage- 
ment cooperation, the local union 
representatives are in position of 
peculiar importance as far as the 
general morale of the shop as a 
whole is concerned. This is another 
important point to bear in mind. 
In railroad shop service each one 
of the local lodges of the standard 
unions in turn is either part of or 
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affiliated with three other bodies. 
The first of these is the local shop 
federation, which is concerned with 
the local intercraft problems of the 
men. The various officers of each 
local railroad lodge constitute the 
advisory councils of the local shop 
federation. The chairmen of the 
craft shop committee or the presi- 
dents of each lodge (one of whom 
is usually elected president of the 
local shop federation) together with 
the secretary, constitute the local 
federated shop committee. This 
local federated shop committee, usu- 
ally consisting of seven or eight 
men, is the highest local repre- 
sentative body of the shopmen obli- 
gated by the union workers through 
their regular organization machinery 
to confer with the local management 
on matters of mutual concern. 

Local shop federations as a rule 
meet once a month. These meetings 
are either meetings of delegates from 
each lodge affiliated or meetings of 
all the shop employees of all crafts. 
As a rule each individual attending 
has a voice in these meetings. Voting 
however, on important matters is by 
crafts or local lodges. 

The second type of affiliated body 
of which each local craft is a member 
is the district, system craft council 
or joint protective board. Such dis- 
tricts as a rule are confined to the 
railroad system where the craft in 
question enjoys recognition. For ex- 
ample, all the local machinist lodges 
of the International Association of 
Machinists on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad are in turn banded 
together into District Lodge 239, 
International Association of Ma- 
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chinists. These district lodges or 
joint protective boards meet annu- 
ally in convention to determine upon 
general craft policies and also to 
elect in convention or by referendum 
a set of regular officers. Chief among 
these district officers is the chairman 
of the district. He is maintained 
out of the district craft treasury 
and is actively in the service of his 
craft representing its interests over 
the entire railroad system, with the 
management, the executive council 
of the system federation, or the 
international headquarters of the 
craft organization. As far as any 


particular craft as a whole is con- 
cerned on a railroad he is its most 
important officer especially in re- 
spect to the railroad management. 

Lastly, each local lodge directly 


and also by virtue of its shop federa- 
tion and district -affiliation is also 
tied in with the system federation 
of all the crafts. This system fed- 
eration is governed between annual 
conventions by its,executive board, 
which is composed of the craft 
chairmen, a federation president, a 
federation vice-president and a fed- 
eration secretary-treasurer. The exe- 
cutive board functions in respect to 
most matters of importance to the 
federation. Occasionally, however, 
the executive board by majority vote 
may decide to convene the advisory 
council of the system federation to 
pass on important propositions. This 
advisory council consists of three 
representatives of the system organi- 
zation of each craft, usually the 
system craft representative, the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer. 
Annually, or bi-annually, as indi- 
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cated above, the railroad system 
federation meets in convention, the 
delegates to the convention coming 
from each lodge of all the crafts and 
each local shop federation. This 
annual convention establishes the 
laws governing the federation, lays 
down general policies and elects the 
system federation officers. Aside 
from certain limitations in trade 
union law because of the necessary 
jurisdiction and authority of the 
Railway Employees’ Department of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the respective international 
unions affiliated with the department, 
the action of these conventions bear- 
ing upon the immediate relation 
of the shopmen to their respective 
managements is supreme and final. 
The system federation convention is 
the highest authority regulating the 
affairs of the federated shop crafts 
on a major railroad system. It is 
particularly important to note the 
general structure of the voluntary 
organizations of the shop employees, 
how they grow squarely, as it were, 
out of the rank and file, how they 
coincide with or dovetail into the 
typical maintenance of equipment 
organizations of the railroad and, 
finally, how various representatives 
of the shopmen from the individual 
local committeemen on to the system 
craft chairman, the system federation 
executive and advisory boards, the 
system federation president and 
secretary-treasurer and, finally, the 
President of the Railway Employees’ 
Department, must be the product 
of the shops, yards and round- 
houses of the railroad industry. In 
other words, before anyone can be- 
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come an officer, even in the most 
unimportant capacity, in these or- 
ganizations, he must first be a mem- 
ber of one of the local railroad 
lodges, which means that he must 
first enjoy employment in railroad 
service. Not until the organization 
administration and functioning of 
the standard unions of the shop 
employees is properly and thoroughly 
understood, not until the structure 
of these unions is visualized in the 
light of the structure of the me- 
chancial department organization of 
a typical railroad can the far reaching 
possibilities of cooperation between 
management and the unions be prop- 
erly comprehended. It is chiefly 
because this union machinery is 
ready and at hand, having been 
so devised, truly democratically, by 
the shopmen of the railroads, that 
the opportunity is available to allo- 
cate to this comprehensive, firmly 
established, reliable and deeply 
rooted organism the added responsi- 
bility which genuine union-manage- 
ment cooperation implies. 

It is squarely on the organization 
and interrelation of the shopmen’s 
unions that the machinery of co- 
operation is based. How this fol- 
lows will become more clearly evi- 
dent from a consideration of the 
detail construction of this machinery. 
The first form it takes is that of 
regular joint local meetings between 
the local federated committee of the 
organized shopmen and a balanced 
committee of representatives of the 
shop management. The latter repre- 
sentatives are composed usually of 
such local officers as superintendent 
and assistant superintendent of shops 
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or master mechanic, local store- 
keeper, chiefs in charge of auxiliary 
departments and foremen in charge 
of the major shop departments. The 
meetings of these committees are 
held at least every two weeks at a 
definitely appointed time in the 
office of the local officer in charge of 
the plant. 

The next important part of the 
machinery consists of joint system 
cooperative conferences between the 
president and secretary of the system 
federation and the general chairman 
of each craft meeting with the head 
of the railroad’s maintenance of 
equipment department and his de- 
partment chiefs and assistants and 
representatives of other departments, 
such as the service or supplies or 
stores department which may be 
vitally concerned with the operation 
of the railroad’s repair and manu- 
facturing department. These con- 
ferences on major railroad systems 
are held regularly every three 
months. Occasionally in case of 
emergency should problems rise 
involving the welfare of the shopmen 
or the railroad, experience has demon- 
strated the wisdom of convening 
the joint system cooperative con- 
ference to consider the situations 
precipitated by such an emergency. 
Minutes are kept of both the local 
and system meetings in keeping 
with a definitely prescribed form, 
each proposition submitted either 
by representatives of management 
or men being given a clearly recog- 
nizable designation. Copies of the 
local conference minutes are fur- 
nished to the local shop council, 
are kept on file by the local shop 











management and are also sent to 
the secretary of the system federa- 
tion and to the chief of the equip- 
ment maintenance department. 
Copies of the minutes of the regular 
tri-monthly and special system co- 
operative meetings are furnished all 
representatives present as well as 
the various railroad officers vitally 
concerned with the carrying out of 
the policies agreed upon at these 
cooperative conferences. It is dis- 
tinctly understood that these joint 
cooperative conferences are not for 
the consideration of grievances. The 
regular union machinery as provided 
by the wage agreement which pre- 
vails between the system federation 
and the management continues to 
handle all these matters as in the 
past. The nature of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the cooperative conferences, 
in keeping with the basic principle 
underlying them, are to be construc- 
tive in nature, criticism, fault-finding, 
bargaining, in the narrow sense of the 
term, and the adjustment of dis- 
putes being handled in their proper 
places and at their proper times. 
A partial list of subjects which it 
has been customary to consider at 
cooperative meetings such as de- 
scribed are as follows: 

1. Job analysis and standardi- 
zation 

2. Better tools and equipment 

3. Proper storage, care and delivery 
of material 

4. Economical use of supplies and 
material 

5. Proper balancing of forces and 
work in shops 

6. Coordinating and scheduling of 
work through shops 
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7. Improving quality of work 
8. Conditions of shops and shop 
grounds, especially in respect to heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, safety, etc. 

9. Securing new business for the 
railroad 

10. Securing new work for the 
shops 

11. Stabilization of employment 

In general the local conferences 
confine themselves to local matters 
and the system conferences to system 
matters and to such local problems 
which may be referred to them from 
time totime. A very definite agenda 
or list of subjects for the local as 
well as the system conference to 
follow is obviously not feasible. 
Common sense and the spirit of 
cooperation must be the chief guide 
in determining detailed conference 
procedure. The main object sought 
is for the duly accredited union 
representatives of the employees to 
confer with management in respect 
to matters in addition to those 
which they have been in the habit of 
considering in the past, and in which 
they have as great if not a greater 
interest at stake than in their im- 
mediate hourly wage rates or de- 
tail working conditions. For in the 
very end only in so far as the 
organized worker through his union 
can show that he contributes to 
the greater success of industry by 
means of helping to eliminate waste, 
does he enable industry to provide 
him a higher standard of living, 
while he at the same time greatly 
strengthens his rightful claim upon 
the progressively improving benefits 
of industry. 
With cooperative machinery, such 
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as that described available, it im- 
mediately becomes clear just how 
the proposals, ideas and suggestions 
of the shopmen will be forthcoming 
and receive consideration by the local 
and system cooperative conferences. 
Such proposals and ideas naturally 
come to life through the daily ob- 
servations around the shops, benches 
and machines where the men are 
employed and are referred to the local 
craft committee. The local shop 
committee of each craft frequently 
gets together at noon or some other 
time convenient to all in order to 
become acquainted with the various 
matters and suggestions referred to 
it. It has also proved desirable, 
during local lodge meeting, for indi- 
vidual members to bring their ideas 
to the lodge room for consideration 


and subsequent reference to the 
proper committeeman for handling 
at the next cooperative meeting, 
providing, of course, the ideas sub- 
mitted have received the endorse- 


ment of the lodge. In general, the 
same procedure is followed in getting 
important matters considered by the 
joint cooperative committees which 
are followed in the handling of 
grievances. Whenever the subject 
advanced is important enough the 
lodge discusses it at its next meeting 
so that the union representatives 
to the joint cooperative meetings 
will have the full benefit of the 
experience and judgment of the lodge 
as a whole. In short, the regular 
union channels either functioning 
in the shop through direct contact 
between committeemen and the men 
or through the lodge by means of 
discussion upon the floor are used 
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in getting matters before the joint 
meetings for consideration. The im- 
portance of the proposal usually 
determines whether or not the local 
craft committee will refer the matter 
in point directly to the joint co- 
operative conference through the 
local craft representative or will 
first refer it to the local committee 
for discussion at the next lodge 
meeting, or even to the local shop 
federation meeting for action. It 
has been found that by following this 
procedure the ideas of everyone 
get fair and adequate consideration. 

As a result of this procedure 
it will be noted that there is thrown 
into the conventional local lodge 
gathering a new matter or interest 
and discussion, turning chiefly 
around the job of the man, the way 
he works in the shops, his skill, 
craftsmanship and personal value 
to his union and the plant, all of 
which is of most intense interest and 
significance to the great bulk of 
organized workers. It is thus that 
the local lodge in addition to being 
an agency for protecting the im- 
mediate human welfare of its con- 
stituent members also functions as a 
technical and advisory organization 
to the actual operation of the plant 
in which its members are employed. 

Perhaps a very simple summary 
of what has occurred on one large 
railroad system, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, where the cooperative ma- 
chinery as described above is now in 
effect showing just how many sub- 
jects were brought up at these meet- 
ings, discussed and disposed of from 
the original inception of the program 
to the most recent date figures are 
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available, will be illuminating. Dur- 
ing this time, which was from the 
beginning of March, 1924, to the 
end of June, 1925, a total of 1,609 
meetings were held. The number 
present representing management 
were 9,566, the number of union 
representatives were 9,573, the total 
of these two figures being 19,139. 
Average attendance at the meetings 
was 11 and the average length of 
time the meetings were in session 
was 12 hours. A total of 11,478 
subjects were brought up for discus- 
sion. Of this large number 9,090 
were adopted and put into prac- 
tice, the percentage being 79.2. 
One thousand one hundred three or 
slightly less than 10 per cent of the 
items brought up still remained 
under consideration at the time the 


summary in question was made. 
Three hundred and forty three pro- 
jects were postponed for the time 
being owing to the unavailability 
of the necessary funds to carry 


them out. Of the total considered 
only 942 or approximately 8 per 
cent were dropped because they 
were considered impractical. 

The lessons to be drawn from 
these figures are very obvious. First, 
there is the tremendous vitality 
of the program of union-management 
cooperation just described by way 
of mobilizing the interest and brain 
power of the organized worker in 
respect to improving the conduct of 
his industry. The next thing to 
be learned from these figures, is the 
soundness and practicability of or- 
ganized cooperation as compared 
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with other methods for getting 
masses of men to submit their ideas 
and suggestions aiming at better 
work and more efficient production. 
It is in this particular respect that 
the availability of regular union 
officers, shop committees discipline 
and procedure have proved so valu- 
able in releasing the latent ideas of 
the great mass of the shop employees 
on the railroad in question. Per- 
haps another point of great signifi- 
cance is the small number of im- 
practical subjects which have found 
their way into the cooperative con- 
ference. In other words, by first 
passing the ideas and suggestions 
which the men originate through the 
clearing house of their shop com- 
mittees and union meetings, not only 
were many impractical ones elimi- 
nated but those which would other- 
wise have proven of comparatively 
little value or practicability were 
greatly improved upon through dis- 
cussion and conference. Taking all 
in all, one can not help but be im- 
pressed by the remarkable demon- 
stration which has resulted from 
the utilization of the standard shop 
unions as necessary, constructive 
and helpful in the running of rail- 
road shops along the lines of or- 
ganized cooperation just described. 
What the figures in the last analaysis 
indicate is simply that at least 
one constructive proposal has been 
forthcoming for every two men em- 
ployed in the large organization 
of 22,000 men comprising the main- 
tenance of equipment department of 
the Baltimore and Ohio. 
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By Dr. Amy Hewes 
Bryn Mawr Summer School 


CATTERED over the United 
States, some of them farther 
apart than Seattle and Fall 

River or Atlanta and Omaha, more 
than four hundred young women are 
spinning and weaving in textile mills, 
stitching men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing in garment factories, operating 
telephones, setting type in print 
shops, waiting on table in hotels and 
restaurants, marking and sorting 
clothes in laundries, making candy, 
shoes, cigarettes, typewriters, elec- 
tric light lamps and other things too 
numerous to be listed. If it could 
be known with what new under- 
standing these four hundred look 
upon the problem of their work and 
in what ways the good things of life 
are more accessible to them because 
of the eight weeks they once spent in 
the Summer School at Bryn Mawr, 
the real significance of the school 
might stand out more clearly than in 
any measure taken at closer range. 
Soon these four hundred will be 
joined by another hundred, now stu- 
dents at the fifth session of the 
school. Here, on the beautiful 
campus of Bryn Mawr College, only 
half an hour from Philadelphia, with 
the routine of the shop left behind 
for two months, they are living the 
life of students and living it in the 
stimulating comradeship made pos- 
sible by contact with workers from 
other industries and from other parts 
of this and foreign countries. In- 
stead of the limits that must exist 
when tired bodies and minds are set 


the task of concentrated study at the 
end of long days of toil, as is the case 
when workers meet in evening study 
classes, these workers at Bryn Mawr 
have all the living conditions favor- 
able for a fresh attack upon the 
problems of the universe and for the 
discovery of hidden sources of beauty 
in the world. It would be difficult 
to spend even a few days at the 
school, no matter with what pre- 
conceptions a visitor came, without 
taking away a distinct impression 
that a vital piece of experience for 
both teachers and students was tak- 
ing place before his eyes and with- 
out the reflection that this experience 
must certainly be continued in fairly 
definite activities after the school is 
over for the year. It may be worth 
while to consider what evidence the 
visitor has had for such impressions 
and such reflections. 

It would not be necessary for him 
to wait for the formal assembling of 
classes (if indeed the classes can be 
called formalin any sense) in order 
to catch something of the spirit of 
inquiry which is abroad on the 
campus. If he arrived at night and 
the night were clear, he would be 
sure to find an eager group around 
the telescope with questions reach- 
ing out to other worlds than ours. 
There is very little in the natural 
environment, with the abundant 
plant and animal life of a whole 
countryside in the height of the 
summer season which may not be 
made to serve the purposes of the 
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work in science. This course has 
refused to take into account the 
illogical boundaries which separate 
one branch of knowledge from 
another in some of our institutions of 
learning. The interest of the stu- 
dent is not thwarted by having to 
stop suddenly at a wall behind which 
is a subject matter with another 
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human knowledge, namely, that it 
is built upon a foundation of hun- 
dreds and hundreds of patient ob- 
servations made with great care. 

If the visitor were to stroll across 
the campus by day, he would be 
almost certain to find animated little 
groups of tutors and students seated 
on the grass under the trees or gath- 
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name, but no matter whether she is 
concerned with the life of growing 
things or with some phenomenon 
of physics again and again she is met 
with the question: “How do you 


know? How do you know?” As 
she tries to present the evidence she 
has gathered, it is not long before 
she discovers the great secret of 


ered in the shade of the beautiful 
cloisters of the library court. Very 
interesting opportunities for eves- 
dropping these! Quite possibly he 
might listen in on the discussion of a 
social dilemma arising from one of 
the Greek tragedies or a_philoso- 
phizing on the spiritual significance 
of the Celtic Revival. Just as likely 
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he might overhear a spirited argu- 
ment on the relation of co-partner- 
ship to trade unionism or the subject 
matter might be the significance of 
the passing of the frontier in Ameri- 
can history, the evolution of the 
brain or the behavior of the Eskimo. 
The last he might rightly conclude 
to be an echo from the course in 
psychology, which begins, not with 
the physiology of the nervous sys- 
tem, as approved in the earlier tra- 
dition, but with a study of man act- 
ing in his social environment. 

The art of expression is highly 
coveted by the students and in no 
other field is more earnest effort put 
than in the composition courses, not 
only by the foreign-born students, 
but also by those whose mother 
tongue is English. Once, during a 
discussion of possible ways and means 
for a much-needed addition to the 
teaching staff for this part of the 
work, a phrase was used by President 
Emeritus M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr College, the woman who first 
proposed the establishment of the 
school and who has been one of its 
strong supporters ever since. She 
said: “‘We must have this additional 
assistance even if it means cutting 
somewhere else, for the school will 
be missing one of its real opportuni- 
ties if it does not do all that it can to 
help the labor movement find a 
voice and pen.” Certainly some of 
the persistent strugglers with daily 
themes are determined to become 
articulate in a great cause. The 
subject matter of these themes is 
almost invariably some industrial 
problem of the day or some inter- 
pretation of the student’s own work 
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experience and so is frequently cor- 
related with the work in economics. 
Only the other day one of the in- 
structors in this subject was made 
to feel the connection when he was 
politely but firmly requested to make 
his topic sentence a little clearer! 
The exchange of old methods of 
teaching and learning for new ones 
presents striking contrasts in the 
study of economics. When onefis 
talking with a group of workers one 
is reminded with great frequency that 
many of the “principles” of that 
subject were drawn from an eco- 
nomic order that is already past and 
that a fresh analysis of the system 
under which we live is necessary in 
order to understand it. In this 
field, too, interest in the problems 
defies any attempt to confine it_to 
the class room. For instance, a 
valuable object lesson in organiza- 
tion was acted out before the school 
in the Trade Party, an occasion when 
the workers in different trades drama- 
tized their work. There was set up 
on the stage, entirely at the initia- 
tive of the students, a clothing shop 
in 1905 which exhibited all the un- 
standardized conditions character- 
istic of the usual shop in that day. 
Immediately after there was pre- 
sented the clothing shop of 1925 
which ended the day’s work at an 
early hour with an announcement of 
a lecture in psychology at the work- 
ers’ education class on that same 
evening! When different systems of 
adjusting grievances are being 
studied in class, an actual case is 
taken up before a regularly con- 
stituted board of arbitration, pre- 
sided over by an impartial chairman. 
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Scrap even Adam Smith and the 
Wealth of Nations, if need be! 

It is the unheralded revolutions 
which have changed the map of the 
world and it may be that out of these 
experiments in workers’ education will 
come a light that will remove dull 
days from the school calendars. The 
workers are finding out what some 
of them never knew in their earlier 
school days, that learning may be a 
thrilling adventure even while it 
requires a concentration of mind that 
is difficult. On the other hand, 
some of the methods used are really 
not new but as old as Socrates, a 
great teacher who knew that minds 
are stimulated by the opportunity to 
meet in conference and informal dis- 
cussion but are put to sleep when an 
authority enunciates ready-made 
doctrine. 


A teacher of many years’ 
experience, possessed of great wis- 
dom, said recently: “It is a joy to 
teach here because one can do what 


one knows to be _ pedagogically 
right.” 
Much of the feeling of freedom 


which surrounds the whole project is 
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derived from the fact that the actual 
operation of the school in the summer 
rests with a Council, composed of 
students and faculty, answerable only 
to the Joint Administrative Com- 
mittee, the body to which the college 
turns over its buildings and grounds 
for use in the summer. The com- 
position of this committee is based 
on a fifty-fifty representation of the 
college and of women in industry. 
Its sub-committees (in every case 
constructed on the same fifty-fifty 
plan) make all the executive and 
faculty appointments. The unusual 
length of the session (few summer 
schools last two months), the small 
size of the group, and the delightful 
living arrangements make it possible 
for the members to know one another 
well, and so it has come about that 
in spite of the different shades of 
opinion represented, there exist an 
understanding and a friendliness 
which make of the time together a 
social experience which few would 
exchange for any other of the same 
duration. 

The eight weeks of the summer 
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session does not really terminate the 
year’s work. In all the centers to 


which the students return there“are 
set up winter study classes, now al- 
most invariably started by the stu- 
dents themselves. This continuity 
of the life of the school was indicated 
by a remark recently made by a 
student of the class of 1921, the first 


E prosperity, the stability and 
the permanency of industry 
mean more to the employees 

than it does to the employers. The 
employee is dependent upon his 
weekly compensation. The stop- 
page of business stops his income and 
immediately his standard of living is 
jeopardized. The employer has the 
collateral; he can raise money upon 
his ownership. Hence, the continuity 
of industry upon a prosperous basis 
is infinitely of greater importance to 
the employee than it is to the 
employer. 

With the foregoing as the basis the 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America 
in 1911 concluded to associate itself 
with the work of increasing efficiency 
in industry, the elimination of waste 
and the increasing of productivity in 
both quantity and quality; and there- 
upon the organization established 
the first technical trade school owned 
and conducted by a labor union in 
this or any other country—a trade 
school dedicated to the industry’s 
well-being. Since then a number of 
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PRINTING PRESSMEN’S ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


By Grorce L. Berry 
President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America 











year, who then had many qualms 
about the school and the program 
it had undertaken. She was speak- 
ing of her encounters with former 
students as she went about from 
place to place in her work as or- 
ganizer and she said: “Wherever 
you find a group of Bryn Mawr sum- 
mer students, there you may be 
pretty sure that something is stirring.” 













branch schools have been established 
and in all this organization of em- 
ployees of the printing department 
of newspaper and commercial plants 
of America—union men—have ex- 
pended approximately $1,700,000 to 
prove its genuineness of purpose. 

The mother school is located at 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, the 
town built, owned and operated by 
the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

This trade school development has 
paid substantial dividends to the in- 
dustry of America and has con- 
tributed generously to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of that prac- 
tical and constructive cooperation 
between employer and employee that 
is essential in the conduct of prof- 
itable business. 

A few years ago the organization 
elected to broaden its scope of ac- 
tivities and established a department 
connected with our trade school 
operations which was called the En- 
gineering Department. The news- 
papers of America were invited to 
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send their papers daily to this En- 
gineering Department. More than 
five hundred newspapers immediately 
responded. These papers are exam- 
ined daily by an expert in printing, 
and monthly the publisher of each 
newspaper and the superintendent of 
printing—the foreman—are advised 
jointly of the defects appearing in 
the printing of each newspaper and 
the remedy is given. If the remedy 
is not applied in due time, or upon 
application of the publisher, an en- 
gineer is sent to the city where the 
newspaper is published to take charge 
and apply the remedy so that the 
paper will be not only published in a 
presentable and salable manner, but 
an efficient and economical system 
established to the end that its pros- 
perity and its stability may be 
enhanced. 

Our technical trade school service 
is free to our membership; our cor- 
respondence courses to our appren- 
tices are free to them; our engineering 
course is free to newspaper publishers 
of the United States and Canada 
with whom we are in contractual 
relationship. 

The educational work referred to 
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herein has passed the experimental 
stage. It is an established fact after 
years of study and application and it 
has proven its soundness and its 
practicability. 

A period of unparalleled peace as 
between the newspaper publishers of 
America, the magazine publishers, 
the commercial employing printers 
and the membership of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America, 
has resulted. Much of the waste and 
inefficiency of the past has been 
eliminated and our membership has 
increased its mechanical and artistic 
equipments. The industry has prof- 
ited in dollars and cents, and the 
employer and the members of our 
organization have observed with gen- 
uine satisfaction the increase in their 
income and rates of compensation. 
It is cooperation based upon Ameri- 
ca’s theory of industrial conduct free 
from any color of confiscation, recog- 
nizing the rights of private owner- 
ship of property, the competency of 
organized labor and applying the 
theory of coordination in promoting 
the industry upon which all are de- 
pendent for their economic happiness 
and its many attending benefits. 





THE ILLINOIS VICTORY 


By Victor A. OLANDER 
Secretary, Illinois State Federation of Labor 


its Injunction judges. About one 

year ago the governor frankly de- 
clared for the abolition of injunctions 
in labor disputes. Some months later 
the Supreme Court held that the 
claim of irreparable damage can not 
be used as a basis for injunctions 
setting aside the constitutional rights 
of free speech and free press. Finally, 
about a month ago, the legislature, 
after much hesitation and debate, 
enacted the injunction-limitation law 
which prohibits the issuance of in- 
junctions against peaceful persua- 
sion during strikes. The legislature 
also decided that judges in the most 
populous county, where about half 
of the state courts are located, must 
hereafter submit themselves and their 
records to the people in primary elec- 
tions in order to be nominated. 

The injunction law which became 
effective July 1, though but one part 
of the Illinois victory, is the center of 
attention. It provides that no re- 
straining orders or injunctions shall 
be issued to prohibit persons either 
singly or in concert from quitting 
work and from peaceably persuading 
others so to do. 

While the language of this new 
law is in some respects very similar 
to a.part of Section 20 of the Clayton 
Act, dealing with the same subject, 
there is, however, a very vital differ- 
ence in that the new Illinois law does 
not contain the word “lawfully” as a 
qualification in relation to the place 
where strikers may exercise the rights 


| “its injun has placed a curb upon 


set forth in the statute. The Clay- 
ton Act provides that an injunction 
shall not issue restraining persons 
“from attending at any place where 
any such person or persons may law- 
fully be, for the purpose of peace- 
fully obtaining or communicating 
information, or from peacefully per- 
suading any person to work or to 
abstain from working.” The cor- 
responding part of the Illinois law, 
instead of using the vague phrase 
“any place where any such person 
or persons may lawfully be,’”’ which 
in the Clayton Act gives to the equity 
judge a considerable degree of dis- 
cretion in the determination of what 
places persons may “lawfully” at- 
tend, presents a specific direction to 
the judge by referring to “any public 
street or thoroughfare or highway,”’ 
this being qualified by the words 
“neaceably and without threats or 
intimidation,” the use of which, 
however, does not give as much dis- 
cretion to the judge as does the word 
“lawfully.” 

Next in importance to the in- 
junction-limitation law is the deci- 
sion of the Illinois Supreme Court 
which was handed down last De- 
cember, just prior to the convening 
of the State Legislature, in a case 
growing out of a prolonged strike at 
Streator, Ill. The usual injunction 
had been issued against the strikers, 
and St. Clair, one of the leaders, was 
found guilty of contempt because 
he had published a notice in which 
the word “traitor” was used as ap- 
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plied to some men who had deserted 
one of the organizations. The de- 
cision of the lower court against St. 
Clair was upheld by the appellate 
court but reversed by the Supreme 
Court which decided that the claim 
of irreparable damage for which 
there is no adequate remedy at law 
can not be invoked in the equity 
court to prohibit the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed in the free speech 
and free press section of the Illinois 
constitution. In this connection the 


Illinois Supreme Court said: 


“In construing this order it is 
proper to assume that the chan- 
cellor intended to enter an order in 
harmony with the constitution, which 
declares that ‘every person may 
freely speak, write and publish on all 


subjects, being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty.’ If the order 
in question is construed to mean that 
appellant and other members of the 
union can not refer to the non-union 
- men employed by appellee as traitors, 
then any discussion had by the 
strikers among themselves, in their 
meeting places or elsewhere, or any 
publication they might make or 
notice they might give, could be con- 
sidered a violation of the injunction. 
If a court of equity has the power to 
restrain and punish members of a 
labor union from speaking, writing 
or publishing on the subject of a dis- 
pute between the union and the em- 
ployer, then the members of the labor 
union are not such persons as are 
within the quoted constitutional pro- 
vision. If the right of a union man, 
or any other man, to speak, write 
and publish freely on any subject is 
abused to the harm of another the 
remedy is an action for damages, 
and that remedy is deemed adequate. 
If the public suffers injury because 
of a malicious publication the remedy 
is by a criminal action for libel. 
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The guaranty of this section ex- 
tends as fully to the poorest as to 
the wealthiest citizen of the state. 
Though an abuse of the liberty so 
guaranteed may result in loss for 
which there can not be adequate 
compensation, the American people 
believe that it is better that such be 
the result in isolated cases than that 
the liberty of speech be subjected to 
the supervision of a censor.” 


Notwithstanding this important 
and easily understood decision of the 
Supreme Court of the state, injunc- 
tion judges in the lower courts con- 
tinued to issue restraining orders in- 
terfering with the exercise of the 
rights of free speech and free press 
by working people who were on 
strike. 

The passage of the injunction- 
limitation bill is an expression of the 
legislative will of the people approv- 
ing and extending the principle laid 
down by the Supreme Court de- 
cision, setting forth that such rights 
may be exercised upon any public 
street, thoroughfare or highway and 
declaring that the judges must cease 
the issuance of arbitrary orders which 
have the effect of nullifying the free 
speech and free press section of the 
constitution. 

The exact language of the new 
injunction-limitation law, which 
should be read in the light of the 
Supreme Court decision referred to, 
is as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the People of 
the State of Illinois, represented in 
the General Assembly: 

“Section 1. No restraining order 
or injunction shall be granted by any 
court of this state, or by a judge or 
the judges thereof in any case in- 
volving or growing out of a dispute 
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concerning terms or conditions of 
employment, enjoining or restraining 
any person or persons either singly 
or in concert, from terminating any 
relation of employment or from ceas- 
ing to perform any work or labor, or 
from peaceably and without threats 
or intimidation recommending, ad- 
vising, or persuading others so to do; 
or from peaceably and without threats 
or intimidation being upon any pub- 
lic street, or thoroughfare or highway 
for the purpose of obtaining or com- 
municating information, or to peace- 
ably and without threats or intimi- 
dation persuade any person or per- 
sons to work or to abstain from 
working, or to employ or to peace- 
ably and without threats or intimi- 
dation cease to employ any party to 
a labor dispute, or to recommend, ad- 
vise or persuade others so to do.” 


The words ‘‘peaceably and with- 
out threats or intimidation” which 
appear four times in the law were not 
in the bill as originally introduced, 
but were inserted by the Senate. 
An error was made by the senators 
in the placing of these amendments 
and as a result the language in the 
latter half of the law is not as smooth 
as it ought to be. The representa- 
tives of organized labor, however, de- 
cided that it was unwise to run the 
risk of a second vote in the Senate by 
the correction of the error in the 
House and the bill was therefore 
enacted in the precise form in which 
it passed the Senate. 

At this point it might be well to 
recall the tactics used by the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor and its 
associated organizations in the pre- 
sentation of the injunction question 
to the Illinois legislature. Early in 
the session a comprehensive injunc- 
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tion bill, which became known as 
House Bill No. 28, was introduced. 
Extensive headings on that bill were 
held by the House Committee on 
Judiciary and it was recommended 
by that committee for passage. A 
test vote was taken on March 31 in 
which it was shown that the bill was 
short two votes of the number needed 
for its passage and on a record vote 
which took place on April 28 failed of 
passage by three votes. Anticipating 
this result, the representatives of 
organized labor had prepared a modi- 
fied bill consisting of Section 6 of the 
original bill, dealing with what is 
ordinarily referred to as “picketing.” 
Immediately after the failure of 
House Bill No. 28 the modified bill, 
which became known as House Bill 
No. 563, was introduced by Repre- 
sentative R. G. Soderstrom, a mem- 
ber of the Typographical Union, who 
had sponsored the original bill. The 
legislative representatives of organ- 
ized labor thereupon transferred their 
activities to the Senate where, after 
consultation with Senators Richard 
J. Barr of Joliet and John Dailey of 
Peoria, the two leaders of the upper 
house, the modified bill was turned 
over to Senator Andrew Cuthbert- 
son for introduction in the Senate, 
where it became known as Senate 
Bill No. 442. In quick sequence 
then followed the hearing in the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, a 
favorable report by that committee 
with the amendments referred to, 
and final passage in the upper house. 
The new House Bill No. 563 was 
then reported out by the House Com- 
mittee and about a week later the 
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Senate bill received favorable action 
in the same committee, whereupon all 
labor forces were concentrated be- 
hind that bill for final passage 
through the House. The maneuvers 
were successful and the bill became 
law. 

Another part of the labor victory 
consists of the passage of House Bill 
No. 487, which provides that judges 
in Cook County, where nearly one- 
half of the state’s population is lo- 
cated, must hereafter submit them- 
selves and their records to the people 
in primary elections in order to se- 
cure nominations. The bill was en- 
gineered through the legislature in 
much the same way as the injunc- 
tion-limitation bill. An effort was 
made to have it apply to the entire 
state, but this proved unsuccessful. 
Under the Illinois constitution it is 
possible to make specific primary ar- 
rangements in Cook County, which 
includes Chicago, without affecting 
the rest of the state. Early in the 
session the judicial primary issue was 
submitted to the legislature by Rep- 
resentative John Gibson in House 
Bill No. 14. In the Committee on 
Elections that bill, which originally 
referred to Cook County, was 
amended to include the entire state 
and in that form was submitted to 
the House. As time passed it was 
seen that the amended bill could 
not be enacted. A new bill, again 
limited to Cook County, was then 
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introduced, known as House Bill No. 
487. This bill moved quickly through 
both houses. It was supported by 
the governor as well as by repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. 

Several years ago the legislature 
passed a primary law which was 
thought to include judges, but in so 
far as that law included the judiciary, 
it was soon nullified by court de- 
cisions. As a result judges continue 
to be nominated by the old discarded 
political convention and caucus sys- 
tem. In Cook County, by coalition 
between the parties, there were times 
when judicial candidates were se- 
lected by political leaders in such 
manner as to prevent any choice on 
the part of the people. There were 
no judicial primaries. Owing to a 
factional quarrel in one of the par- 
ties, political committeemen selected 
several years ago continued to func- 
tion for that party and thus the 
judges were being named by politi- 
cal machinery entirely outside the 
control of the popular will. The 
situation down state was not as bad 
as that in Cook County. This situ- 
tion, of course, in so far as one-half 
of the population of the state is con- 
cerned, is now rectified by the pass- 
age of the judicial primary bill. 
Thus the people are to be given a 
chance to call the judges to account 
if they fail to obey the popular will 
as expressed in the legislature through 
the enactment of the injunction- 
limitation bill. 











day by day. 






China—Not only because the im- 
mediate occasion of present trouble in 
China was industrial injustice, but 
because Labor is deeply interested 
in the more fundamental problem" of 
the development of a Chinese govern- 
ment that will assure opportunities of 
development for the Chinese people, 
the following letter was sent to the 
President: 

WasuinerTon, D. C., 
July 10, 1925. 
Sir: 

On behalf of the American labor 
movement I wish to urge for your 
favorable consideration and speedy 
action that the United States take 
the initiative in calling an interna- 
tional conference to make plans to 
abolish extra-territorial rights in 
China. 

Since the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments and 
Political Questions in the Pacific and 
Far East convened at our invitation 
in 1921 provided for the appointment 
of a commission to study this subject 
and that action was not carried out, 
there devolves upon us a responsi- 
bility for keeping the faith with 
China and the friends of international 
justice and to see to it that the intent 
of that pledge is redeemed. For the 
declaration was in fact a pledge of 
help to China then struggling with 
the problems of reorganization as 
well as to countries participating in 
the conference which wished to as- 


God bless our American Institutions. May th 
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grow better 


Samuel Gompers. 
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sure China opportunities for self- 
development and reorganization. 
There is every reason to believe 
that the fundamental cause for pres- 
ent disturbances in China is due to 
special privileges given foreign na- 
tions in treaty pacts and that the 
abolition of extra-territorial rights 
of foreigners is necessary to China’s 
administrative integrity and sover- 
eignty. The Chinese are an ancient 
and honorable people who have de- 
veloped a distinctive culture of rare 
qualities and they have a right to de- 
mand the respect and deference ac- 
corded to national sovereignty. 
Because of the fact that present 
political provocation have paralleled 
the coming of trade unions in Chi- 
nese industrial development, and the 
struggle of Chinese wage earners for 
industrial justice and civil rights is 
projected into the international prob- 
lem, it is most important and neces- 
sary for fully balanced consideration 
of the whole question that represen- 
tatives of wage earners participate 
in this inquiry. We urge that the 
initiative be taken by the government 
of the United States in calling an 
economic conference to consider the 
Chinese situation and that this pro- 
vision for labor representation be in- 
corporated in the conference invita- 
tion extended to the countries. Rati- 
fication of the Washington treaties 
by France makes a strategical op- 
portunity for such action. 

















Our American trade union move- 
ment believes firmly that our Re- 
public stands for ideals of human 
jutice and equality of opportunity 
for all and that these ideals must 
direct not only national policies but 
our relations with other countries. 
The Chinese situation is an oppor- 
tunity for further application of these 
ideals and labor earnestly desires that 
our country act in conformity to the 
highest ideals of humanism and con- 
structive progress. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Wriu1aAM GREEN, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Hon. CALVIN CooLiDGE, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 


Among the communications re- 
ceived dealing with this letter, the 
following are significant because of 
their representative character: 

Boston, Mass., 
July 14, 1926. 
President WILLIAM GREEN, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Associated Press, July twelfth, 
carried your effective appeal to 
President Coolidge as to the sup- 
pressed labor of China whose griev- 
ances would be more agonizing if 
not revealed through such powerful 
mediums as championed by you 
in behalf of mankind. A meeting 
among leaders of students of greater 
Boston Chinese merchants and sailors 
was held and we are officially re- 
quested to send you words of keenest 
appreciation that your statement 
through press has been received 
with profoundest gratification. It 
will go far to relieve anxiety of 
patriots of China and pacify dis- 
turbing elements of the radicals. 
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Chinese throughout the world are 
aware that foreign nations have 
huge interests in China and same 
must be regarded in all fairness. 
We are agreed that the stand you 
take will allay the entangled affairs 
of foreign nations in China and help 
immensely to magnify China’s con- 
tribution of help toward man, woman 
and child. 
Dr. Tenyr Hisen, 
Managing Director, Chinese 
Trades and Labor Bureau, 
Boston, Mass. 





223 Liberty St., 
Alliance, Ohio, 
July 14, 1926. 
To the Editor of the American 
Federationist, 
Mr. Wiiu1aM GREEN. 
Dear Sir: 

In reading your letter, dated 
July 10 to President Coolidge from 
New York Times, I wish to express 
our thankfulness to you and to all 
the members of American Federation 
of Labor. 

It is not only you know our 
Chinese people more clearly than 
the other editors of the most English 
language magazines and newspapers, 
but also you are the pioneer who took 
the burden first to urge the leading 
nation—America—to call the Inter- 
national Conference in Washington 
or in some other place to settle the 
disturbances of China. 

Nearly every newspaper and mag- 
azine in United States called the 
Chinese students’ movement a 
“mob,” a “riot,” and a “bolsheviki,”’ 
but as far as I understand, it is 
absolutely patriotic movement. It 
might be true that some of Chinese 
students believe bolshevism, but it 
is very very few in occurrence. And 
as far as the recent disturbances, 
I believe, every Chinese believes, 
it is simple and pure to demand the 
full sovereignty on China’s soil. 
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As some writers said it is anti- 
foreigners sentiment. Of course, it 
is true, but only portionally. Every 
reviewer must know six students 
were killed at the very beginning 
of these serious events. Let us as- 
sume, if there were killed six British 
subjects by the Chinese policemen 
in the moment of the police self- 
defense, who can tell what would 
be the terrible demands sent to the 
government of China? 

Unfortunately the case was not 
taken in the later assumed way and 
the voice of humanity of the Chinese 
citizens was and still is misunder- 
stood as anti-foreigners, all foreigners 
in China soil. It is, again, a wrong 
conception. 

The well educated Chinese never 
try to have an idea of anti-foreigners. 
They don’t think it is the right way 
to create a young China. The right 
way to find the manner by which 
the citizen can be widely educated 
and the steps by which the industry 
can be well developed, and the 
means by which Chinese government 
can have her sovereignty on the soil. 
Several professors and leaders of 
educational circles have instructed 
their students in the stated process, 
and they believe China can gain 
full power on her soil and should 
gain the full sovereignty in the 
near future. 

On behalf of a portion of Chinese 
students in this country I wish you 
promote some further suggestion for 
the peace of Far East, of the whole 
world, and of the human races, to 
your president and your countrymen. 

I thank you again, for your in- 
comparable promotion to your high 
authority on behalf of the people of 
China. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) H. O. Kuna, 

Chinese Secretary of the 16th 

Conference of Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Alliance, Mid-West 
Section. 
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German Labor Commission—A 
letter dated June 20 from Peter 
Grassman on behalf of the Allge- 
meiner Deutscher Gewerkschafts- 
Bund (German Federation of Trade 
Unions) announces that definite plans 
have been made to send to the United 
States a commission of trade unionists 
to study industrial and living con- 
ditions. The commission will sail 
from Germany in the first part of 
September. There will be representa- 
tives from the following industrial 
groups: Miners, carpenters and wood- 
workers, railroad workers, municipal 
and state employees, transportation 
workers, clothing workers, and per- 
haps hotel and restaurant employees 
and workers in the food industry. 

The commission will land in New 
York and as a group visit Washing- 
ton and then Chicago. There the 
group will divide and each go to the 
headquarters of the trade union cor- 
responding to the one he represents 
and to such industrial districts as 
will furnish the most important 
sources of information. 

Further details of the commission 
and its plans are expected shortly. 

Herr Grassman writes that the 
German trade union movement 
places high value upon cooperation 
with labor organizations of the 
United States and feels that it is im- 
portant that as large as possible a 
number of representative German 
labor men have first hand informa- 
tion and understanding of industrial 
and labor conditions in the United 
States. The object of sending the 
commission is to knit together the 
labor movements of the United 
States and Germany through mutual 














understanding and fraternal rela- 
tions. 

Conference on Insurance—The sub- 
ject of insurance of all kinds, has been 
a matter to which the American 
Federation of Labor has given con- 
siderable attention. As early as 1913, 
the Seattle convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor instructed 
its Executive Council to secure in- 
formation upon the cost of insurance 
by private companies and the advis- 
ability of the Federation establishing 
an insurance department to be con- 
ducted without profit and in which 
membership should be voluntary. 

The next convention of the Fed- 
eration, held in Philadelphia, en- 
dorsed the proposal for an insurance 
department to the extent of approv- 
ing of a serious study of the first 
steps of organization and adminis- 
tration. It further declared that 
such a department should be inde- 
pendent of other departments of 
the Federation, and should obtain 
either a federal or state charter. 
The feeling was expressed that such 
a department should be under the 
control of a board of managers 
composed of members of the Execu- 
tive Council, the insurance to be 
voluntary and extended only to 
the members of unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. It was also thought that 
such an insurance department shculd 
be inaugurated with straight life 
and then extended to other forms 
of benefits as experience warranted. 

Instead of aiming at profits, the 
object was to be to give the workers 
the highest security at the lowest 
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possible rates. Since the member- 
ship of trade unions was constantly 
growing, the chief argument against 
mutual insurance companies, the im- 
possibility of recruiting new blood, 
would not apply. 

In 1916, however, it was decided 
by the Baltimore convention that 
after consideration of the matter 
and the possible plans for the estab- 
lishment of such a department, it 
was impractical and ill-advised. The 
convention again declared against 
private insurance or insurance for 
profit as well as against compulsory 
insurance of any kind, and stated 
that private insurance companies 
should be eliminated from any kind 
of industrial, social or health 
insurance. 

In the meantime, the development 
of group insurance had begun, and 
more and more the manners in 
which it could be availed of by 
trade unions became apparent. 
Several of the affiliated unions in- 
vestigated the subject, and after 
deliberation, some of them entered 
into such a plan with private 
companies. 

As time passed, the opposition 
to private insurance carriers became 
pronounced, culminating in action 
by seme organizations in establishing 
a general life insurance feature, by 
which their members, members’ 


wives and relatives could be insured. 

This system of group insurance 
was and is being used by unfair 
employers as a means of destroying 
trade unions and in 1923 the Port- 
land convention recognized this evil 
and declared that group insurance 
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was subject to efficient use by trade 
unions, not solely to offset its misuse 
by employers, but also to lend 
added stability to the labor 
movement. 

The president of the American 
Federation of Labor was authorized 
to investigate or cause to be investi- 
gated, all kinds of insurance and 
death benefit systems now provided 
by national and international unions 
and to include group insurance and 
other insurance features used by 
employers to provide insurance for 
their employees. 

In an exhaustive report to the El 
Paso, 1924, convention, the Insur- 
ance Committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Gompers, dealt at length 


upon the entire subject of insurance 


and- while opposing the entrance of 
the American Federaticn of Labor 
to active engagement in the insurance 
business, stated that it was con- 
vinced that it was not only ad- 
visable and safe, but almost the 
duty of the unions jointly to adopt 
some form of proper insurance. 

In reporting upon the subject, the 
committee to which it had been 
referred, endorsed the principle in- 
volved and recommended that the 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be authorized and 
directed to call a voluntary cen- 
ference of all national and inter- 
national officers for such action on 
this matter as appeals to the best 
judgment of those attending and 
as may be within their power to do. 

Accordingly a call for such a 
conference was issued, the conference 
to be held in the headquarters of 
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the American Federation cf Labor in 
Washington, D. C., on July 21. 
It is expected that the deliberations 
and actions of this conference will 
be of fundamental importance and 
significance to the labor movement. 

American Thread Company Cuts 
Wages—The Executive Council of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
in meeting assembled at Willimantic, 
Conn., July 6, respectfully request 
that the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor be instructed 
by you to forward to all interna- 
tional unions, state branches and cen- 
tral bodies, the following statement 
of facts concerning the strike of the 
textile workers against the American 
Thread Company of Willimantic, 
Conn. : 

On January 12, 1925, the Ameri- 
can Thread Company, which is con- 
trolled by the English Sewing Cotton 
Company, Ltd., of Manchester, Eng- 
land, reduced the wage of their 
workers 10 per cent. The inter- 
national officers, in conjunction with 
the local officials of the various 
unions, met the board of directors 
and local officers of the corporation 
on numerous occasions, in an en- 
deavor to have the corporation re- 
scind the wage reduction. We failed. 

Our local unions in Willimantic 
voted unanimously to strike, and 
on March 9, 1925, a strike was called, 
which was fully endorsed by the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
and is still in force and will con- 
tinue until the American Thread 
Company restores the 10 per cent. 
Several attempts have been made by 














government officials, both state and 
federal, as well as local and civic 
organizations, tc adjust the differ- 
ences. They also failed. Arbitra- 
tion was offered and rejected by 
the company, with the statement 
that there was nothing to arbitrate. 

This corporation during the past 
ten years has declared dividends 
of over 242 per cent, and has a 
reserve in its treasury from profits 
of close to $15,000,000—or about 
equal to its entire capitalization. 

During the year 1924, the Ameri- 
can Thread Company operating only 
part time during the year, declared a 
dividend of 10 per cent from its 
earnings of 1924, as well as placing 
in reserve the handsome sum of 
$1,380,000. Despite this fact and 
not satisfied with these huge profits, 
a further reduction of 10 per cent in 
the wages of the workers was made 
effective January 12, 1925. 

Because of these facts, our workers 
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resented the cut in wage, which is 
only defended by the company with 
the statement, “As Fall River goes, 
so shall we.” Fall River manu- 
facturers claimed large losses in 1924, 
while the Thread Company made 
large profits. 

This corporation is directed from 
its headquarters in England, and is 
protected to a large.degree by our 
present tariff. The thread industry 
in this country is practically con- 
trolled by foreign corporations. 

Our purpose in making the request 
is that all affiliated unions and their 
friends will know the unwarranted 
stand taken by this foreign-controlled 
corporation, in the manner in which 
it treats its employees. 


Tuomas F. McManon, 
International President, 


Sara A. Consoy, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 
United Textile Workers of America. 


Attention is called to the Convention Call for the Forty-fifth Annual 


Convention, page 715. 








SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


By Letrur MaaGnusson 
Director, Washington Branch, International Labor Office 


HE Seventh International La- 
bor Conference has come and 
gone. In a manner of speak- 

ing, Europe fiddles while Rome is 
burning. Thus it may appear to 
an American to watch the spectacle 
of European countries, aided by some 
from South America and the Orient, 
taking one step after another in 
raising their labor standards. Ap- 
parently it should work to the detri- 
ment of these countries to seem to 
be hampering their productive ca- 
pacity in the face of American 
machine mass production. Regard- 
less of that, in fact animated by a 
firm disbelief in such an implied 
doctrine, the fifty-six members of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion are constantly expanding their 
program of social legislation. This 
now includes the eight-hour day, 
prohibition of child labor, restrictions 
on the employment of women, and 
weekly rest legislation. And now 
this last conference has opened up 
the whole subject of social insurance, 
next to the eight-hour day the most 
vital part of a social welfare program. 

Indeed, the outstanding feature of 
the Seventh International Labor 
Conference, which opened at Geneva 
on May 19 and closed on June 10, 
after three weeks of discussion, 
lobbying and voting, is the tenacity 
of the workers in Europe to insist 
on social improvement, or at least to 
prevent any backward steps being 
taken as a result of post-war eco- 
nomic breakdown. While they have 
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successfully maintained a fairly uni- 
form standard of living in various 
countries, though in some of the 
Central European countries the ma- 
terial standards of comfort have 
been distinctly lowered, yet there 
has been insistence on the mainte- 
nance of certain non-material com- 
forts, so to speak. The eight-hour 
day, which exists practically uni- 
versally in Europe by legislation, has 
unquestionably given more time to 
the worker for the cultivation of 
his home life, his friends and his 
garden; wages and creature com- 
forts may have been sacrificed, but 
a certain amount of leisure has 
been secured, which it is determined 
shall be retained. 

The conference opened under most 
fortunate auspices in the Batiment 
Electoral at Geneva. This is an 
old building, which dates from 1856, 
and is a sort of town hall and 
election center for the Canton of 
Geneva. With its large auditorium 
and its open gallery on three sides, 
it is not a convenient place in 
which to hold such meetings as 
the conference, but with a generous 
use of brown bagging and burlap and 
light knock-down partitions the audi- 
torium was broken up into the 
necessary spaces, a large central 
one for the conference proper, a 
generous lobby, where so much of 
the conference work is done, and 
offices set back from the side of this 
lobby and in the gallery. The lobby 
was also the exhibition hall of rival 
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cartoonists, who furnished much 
amusement by their apt and happy, 
though sometimes somewhat ma- 
licious, caricatures of delegates. The 
ever-flapping curtains for doors— 
the classic arras of Shakespeare’s 
stage—were not so inconvenient after 
all; they at least provided silent 
entry and exit for both heavy- 
footed and gum-shoeing delegates. 

But to return to the happy au- 
spices. The conference was the 
largest thus far, forty-six nations 
being represented. There were more 
full delegations than ever before, 
for out of forty-six only seventeen 
were incomplete, that is to say 
some state members, while required 
to send four delegates (two govern- 
ment, one workers’ and one em- 
ployers’) sent only the two govern- 
ment delegates. On the other hand, 
the governments were fairly generous 
in sending technical advisers, so 
that the total number in attendance 
at the conference was over three 
hundred. 

There was of course a special 
reason for the large attendance*and 
for the considerable proportion of 
complete delegations. The triennial 
election of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office took 
place at this conference, and the 
governments were anxious to see 
that their vote was counted for 
that purpose. 

Not only was the conference con- 
spicuous for size, but also for the 
high character of its membership. 
Several cabinet ministers were pres- 
ent as government delegates, or 
came specially to address the con- 
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ference. There came, for example, 
Mr. Durafour, the Minister of Labor 
from France; the Belgian Minister 
of Labor, Mr. Tschoffen; the Polish 
Minister, Mr. Sokal; the Bulgarian 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Bobo- 
chevsky; the Minister of Finance of 
Denmark, Mr. Bramsnaes; Mr. Sal- 
nais, Minister of Social Justice of 
Latvia; Mr. Berg, Minister of Jus- 
tice, Norway; Mgr. Nolens, Minister 
of State, Netherlands. 

The conference also did itself the 
honor of electing one of its ministerial 
delegates to the office of the presi- 
dency. Dr. Edouard Benes, upon 
the nomination of the British Gov- 
ernment delegate, was unanimously 
made president of the conference. 
Every consideration dictated this 
choice. Mr. Benes was a member 
of the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation headed by the 
late Samuel Gompers, which was set 
up by the Peace Conference and 
which drafted Part XIII, the Con- 
stitution of the International Labor 
Organization whereunder the pres- 
ent conference was held. Mr. Benes 
represents a country well advanced 
in social legislation and well de- 
veloped industrially. He is at pres- 
ent Foreign Minister, and has been 
such since 1919, a record that can 
not be equalled by any minister 
in Europe today. He is also the 
present Chairman of the Council 
of the League of Nations, and was 
the moving spirit in the working 
out of the Geneva Protocol. 

The conference had decidedly 
many ups and downs. The en- 
thusiasm engendered by its size and 
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the important work which it had 
before itself—namely the election 
of the Governing Body, the business 
of drafting two conventions on work- 
men’s compensation and industrial 
diseases. The enthusiasm aroused 
by the outstanding character of its 
membership, and the urge to do 
business in a spirit of earnestness, 
were more or less lost sight of as 
the conference progressed. It turned 
out to be somewhat long and tedious, 
dragging on for over three weeks. 
It?did, however, observe the injunc- 
tion of its temporary Chairman, 
Mr. Fontaine from France, who 
hoped that the delegates would not 
‘indulge in too much entertainment, 
but would confine themselves strictly 
to business. 

The whole work of some of the 
commissions was entirely overturned 
by the conference when finally 
brought before it, but this should 
not be considered, perhaps, an un- 
desirable trait of the conference, 
but certainly shows an amount of 
vitality and independence of judg- 
ment on its part not to accept too 
readily and without criticism the 
work of its commissions. 

It may seem like lost effort that 
the Draft Convention on the sus- 
pension of Sunday work in glass 
factories where machine processes 
are employed should have been en- 
tirely lost, the conference having 
failed to adopt that convention, but 
here again speed without haste may 
have been the better policy. 

Part of the difficulties of the 
conference arose from the rather 
heavy program before it. This con- 
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sisted of a second reading of Draft 
Conventions adopted a year ago 
on the equality of treatment for 
national and alien workers under 
workmen’s compensation legislation, 
the weekly suspension for 24 hours 
in glass factories, and the pro- 
hibition of night work in bakeries. 
The new _ business before’ the 
conference was the elaboration of 
a Draft Convention fixing standards 
for workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation and the question of classifying 
certain occupational diseases as in- 
dustrial accidents subject to com- 
pensation. Again the conference had 
to decide what should be the future 
position of the organization as re- 
spects social insurance, and as the 
conference advanced there arose the 
usual demand for resolutions on 
the various subjects which are always 
before the International Labor 
Organization. 

For the fourth time difficulty arose 
in the conference respecting the 
credentials of Mr. Edmondo Rossoni, 
the workers’ delegate from Italy. 
The question of the Fascist workers’ 
delegate has been up at every con- 
ference since 1922. Each time the 
conference has recognized the cre- 
dentials, always the discussion has 
been somewhat heated, and always 
the conference has been most atten- 
tive to what was said on both sides. 
Again the workers took the same 
step as at the conference of 1924, 
and excluded Mr. Rossoni from all 
their commissions. It was in vain 
that the Italian Government dele- 
gate made private protests in com- 
munications to the press and to the 














conference directly ; it was in vain— 
at least for the time being—that he 
introduced some resolutions modify- 
ing the General Standing Orders so 
as to avoid exclusion by the workers 
of certain members of their group 
from participation in the work of the 
commissions. His resolution on the 
subject was referred to the Governing 
Body, among others looking towards 
the amendment of the Standing 
Orders. 

Never before has the conference 
demonstrated its value so preemi- 
nently as a tribunal of international 
discussion as did the present one. 
Forty-six different members of the 
conference, upon the interpellation 
of the director’s report, made declara- 
tions of the accomplishments or 
intentions of their respective. na- 
tional governments in the matter 
of social legislation. They asked 
very searching questions of the Di- 
rector of the International Labor 
Office as to his accomplishments 
and future plans and, indeed, they 
made some valuable suggestions. 

The discussion was of an unusually 
frank character. The delegates from 
India—government, workers’ and 
employers’—openly criticised Japan 
for her failure to ratify the Hours of 
Labor Convention. This failure, 
they stated, was seriously threaten- 
ing Indian industry. The Indian 
workers’ delegate challenged directly 
the British Government, which had 
ventured to speak as if it repre- 
sented the British Empire as a whole. 
The Indian delegate had charged 
the existence of forced labor in 
certain of the states in India and in 
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East Africa. The British Govern- 
ment delegate countered with the 
statement that the facts were not 
as represented, and again the Indian 
delegate arose to do battle, and 
cited at length documents in support 
of his contentions. 

Both the French and Belgian Min- 
isters of Labor promised their sup- 
port to the ratification of the Eight- 
Hour Convention in their respective 
countires.* The Italian Govern- 
ment delegate, pointing to Italian 
ratification of the eight-hour day 
among ten Draft Conventions which 
Italy had already ratified, said that 
steps were being taken for rati- 
fication of the six remaining Draft 
Conventions already in force. He 
then naturally brought up the upper- 
most problem for Italy, that of 
emigration, and pointed out the 
purely conciliatory and technical role 
which the International Labor Or- 
ganization should play in harmo- 
nizing conflicting interests. While 
not opposed to the control of mi- 
gration, he was impressed with the 
need of considering it from a non- 
racial point of view. In this declar- 
tion the delegate from Japan joined. 
The Irish Free State reported the 
ratification by that country of a 
number of Draft Conventions 
adopted by the International Labor 
Organization. 

Before the conference finally termi- 
nated its labors, it had, briefly 
stated, adopted a convention pro- 





*Since this was written the French Chamber 
of Deputies has ratified the Eight-Hours 
Convention, adopted at the Washington 


Conference of 1919. 
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hibiting night work in bakeries by 
a vote of 84 to 26, a workmen’s 
compensation convention by a vote 
of 83 to 8, two recommendations on 
the same subject, a Draft Conven- 
tion on occupational diseases by a 
vote of 89 to 6, and a recommenda- 
tion on the same subject by 98 to 3. 
The report of the Committee on 
Social Insurance was unanimously 
adopted, and is important as out- 
lining future research in this field 
and as embodying principles of social 
insurance acceptable to the chief 
nations of the world. This question 
will probably be put upon the agenda 
of the 1927 conference. 

The most important act of the 
conference was the laying down of 
international standards in work- 
men’s compensation legislation. The 


subject was particularly appropriate 
for action because compensation laws 
have existed in all civilized countries 
since before the war, the first legis- 
lation of that kind having been 


drafted by Germany in 1887. It is 
true that the system had been more 
or less wrecked by the price debacle 
following the war, but with the 
return of more stable money con- 
ditions it had become possible to 
reconsider the question in its entirety. 
The International Labor Office itself 
had carried on the necessary pre- 
liminary research work, the result of 
which is several volumes on the 
content and application of work- 
men’s compensation in different 
countries. 

The standards laid down by the 
convention are necessarily broad 
rather than precise, because its terms 
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must be adapted to different systems 
of jurisprudence and legislation in 
the fifty-six countries members of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Together with the Draft Con- 
vention engaging each member state 
of the organization to grant to the 
nationals of any other member who 
may suffer personal injury as the 
result of an industrial accident hap- 
pening in its territory the same 
treatment under its workmen’s com- 
pensation laws as it grants to its 
own nationals, the system of work- 
men’s compensation legislation here 
laid down is essentially generous and 
thoroughly international. 

The object of the convention is 
to secure that workers “who suffer 
personal injury due to an industrial 
accident, or their dependents, are 
compensated for loss of earnings.’ 
The convention applies to all 
workers, including apprentices, 
whether in a public or a private 
enterprise. Exclusions were made 
in four instances, and to that ex- 
tent weakened the original office 
draft, including mainly casual em- 
ployees, outworkers, members of the 
employers’ family, and non-manual 
workers whose remuneration exceeds 
a certain limit. It was perhaps 


‘wise to exclude from its operation 


seamen who comprise a peculiarly 
international occupation and for 
whom conferences are held dealing 
with their situation. Agriculture 
was excluded because previous Draft 
Conventions of the Organization 
covered that group of workers. 
Among the other particular items 
in the Draft Convention there may 














be pointed out the preference given 
to periodical payments of compensa- 
tion as against lump sums; the 
waiting period of four days; addi- 
tional compensation for persons re- 
quiring the need of an attendant 
as the result of an accident; and 
provision of medical, surgical and 
pharmaceutical aid, although here 
the final draft was somewhat weaker 
than the original office text. 

On the other hand, the final text 
is stronger than the office text as 
respects provision for securing pay- 
ments on the part of the employer. 
It frequently happens that a firm 
may be bankrupt, and consequently 
compensation for industrial acci- 
dents may cease, as such charges 
are only a first claim upon the 
assets; in other words, compulsory 
insurance has not been generally 
recognized as yet in compensation 
legislation. The standard laid down 
by the Conference Draft Convention 
requires compulsory insurance as 
a means of insuring certain and 
continuous payments of compensa- 
tion to the injured or his dependents. 
The office text had, as an alternative 
to compulsory insurance, the estab- 
lishment of security funds. 

The Draft Convention on occupa- 
tional diseases is in the nature of a 
supplement to the accident com- 
pensation convention. It shows how 
far the nations are ready to go 
in the way of assimilating industrial 
diseases with industrial accidents. 
It can not be said that they have 
as yet gone very far, for the Draft 
Convention on occupational diseases 
gives only three types of industrial 
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diseases which shall be considered 
as industrial accidents, namely, lead 
and mercury poisoning and anthrax 
infection. The original office text 
included as many as eight types of 
industrial diseases which it thought 
should be classed among industrial 
accidents. 

The Draft Convention on night 
work in bakeries is a peculiarly 
humanitarian proposal. It has 
nothing to do with international 
competition. The baking of bread 
is entirely national or even local 
in its character. It is probably only 
in the United States that bread 
baked in one town enters into com- 
petition with bread in another town. 
But after all the International Labor 
Organization has an essentially hu- 
manitarian bias, if one may say so. 
It is, as has been said, a mighty 
industrial crusade, but since when, 
one may ask, have we been ashamed 
of our crusades? 

That the reform of conditions of 
life and labor shall not suffer by 
lack of information, the conference 
among other acts adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for an enquiry by the 
International Labor Office into hours, 
wages and other conditions of work 
in the principal coal-producing 
countries; requested the preliminary 
survey of the question of apprentice. 
ship and vocational education with 
a view to placing these on the 
agenda of some future conference; 
called for a report upon the different 
classes of agricultural workers in 
different countries, the principles 
upon which these workers are or- 
ganized, and how they are given rep- 
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resentation in national institutions 
and in the International Labor 
Organization. 

Nowhere was the need and effect 
of publicity more clearly recognized 
than in the resolution requesting the 
office to collect and publish all 
available information regarding con- 
ditions of labor in Asiatic countries. 
It is true the resolution regarding 
child labor in China was withdrawn 
after explanation of conditions in 
that country by the Chinese dele- 
gation, but it would be impossible 
to report on labor conditions in 
China without some reference to 
the child labor situation in that 
country. 

The adoption of these Draft Con- 
ventions, Recommendations and 
Resolutions of the International La- 
bor Conference is merely the begin- 
ning of a long process cf education, 
looking toward their final accept- 
ance by the countries members of the 
organization. Herein will be shown 
the persistence or lack thereof on 
the part of the workers and all 
others interested in social reform 
legislation. Judging from the history 
of the past conferences since the 
war, one can scarcely doubt the 
tenacity with which this program of 
social reform will be pursued. Thus 
far the workers have been suffi- 
ciently influential to carry with them 
the votes of the government dele- 
gates. It has been pointed out that, 
in the first six conferences on major 
issues the governments have voted 
with the workers on ten votes out 
of twenty-five, the three groups 
having voted together in the other 
fifteen instances. At the present 
conference it was the combination 
of governments and the workers 
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which overturned the work of the 
Commission on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 

Perhaps, after all, the fear of the 
workers of the second reading of 
Draft Conventions was misplaced. 
(Under the second-reading system 
a convention would be adopted in a 
preliminary way at one conference 
and then passed finally as a sub- 
sequent conference a year later. This 
system the workers succeeded in 
overturning at this session, for the 
time being at least). In a stormy 
session of the workers’ group pre- 
ceding the final adoption of the 
Compensation Draft Convention at 
this conference, some of the workers 
pointed out that it would be better 
to accept this system of second 
reading than to accept the last- 
minute amendment which certain 
governments made the sine qua non 
if their votes were to be secured 
for the final adoption of the con- 
vention at this conference. The 
argument was put forward that the 
workers’ group need have no fear 
of a second reading because obviously 
they would be just as strong the 
next year as they are at the present 
time. To refuse the second-reading 
system was a kind of admission of 
weakness on their part. Much is to 
be said for that argument. And 
in any case, the insistence upon 
that argument by certain groups 
of workers is an evidence of their 
faith and confidence in themselves 
for the future. 

The final declarations of the presi- 
dent of the conference, of the director 
and deputy-director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, and of the 
representatives of both the workers 
and the employers, breathed notes 
of hope and confidence for the future 
of the whole International Labor 
Organization, and of the way in 
which it is binding together the 
social aspirations of the world of 
Labor and Industry. 


















The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of family relations, should be one uniting all 
working people of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. 


Abraham Lincoln 
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The German Problem of Industrial 
Unions—(I. F. T. U.) The question 
of the formation of industrial unions 
has long attracted a good deal of 
interest in Germany. As early as 
1892, when the first Trade Union 
Congress was held, this Congress 
provided for the industrial union 
as the later form of organization; 
and a gratifying development at 
once took place in this direction. 
The process of amalgamation of 
the various trade groups has in 
some industries gradually culminated 
in a national organization, as is 
the case with the wood-workers’ and 
metal-workers’ unions. The trend 
of organization up to the outbreak 
of the war shows that a succession 
of different trade associaticns amal- 
gamated with allied trade unions in 
order to strengthen their hands. 
After the war it was the Trade 
Union Congress held at Leipzig in 
1922 which expressed in expecially 
strong terms its approval of the 
creation of industrial unions. Owing 
to the economic crisis of the in- 
flation period, however, the com- 
mission set up by the executive of 
the German Trades Union Con- 
gress for the preparation of a scheme 
for industrial unions was unable to 
resume its activities until the year 
1924. This commission will sub- 
mit the results of its labors to the 
Congress of the German Trade Union 
Centre, which will shortly be held at 
Breslau. 

To judge by the references to this 
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question which have so far ap- 
peared in the German Trade Union 
press, opinions still differ very con- 
siderably. Fritz Tarnow and Rob- 
ert Dissmann are the chief exponents 
of the different points of view in 
this controversy. It is economic 
development which has presented 
the chief difficulty. The questions 
that have to be answered are: How 
is an industrial union to be organized? 
Should it be on the basis of the 
syndicate, so that a trade union 
shall unite the workers employed 
by each syndicate? Should the in- 
dustrial unions imitate the hori- 
zontal organization of the under- 
takings, and include all the workers 
in the same branch of industry? 
Or should the industrial unions be 
built on a vertical basis, and a trade 
union be organized for all under- 
takings which are concerned in the 
successive stages of production, from 
the raw material to the finished 
article? As, however, these two con- 
ceptions of organization are mutually 
exclusive, a choice must be made 
between the two. The main body 
of opinion is in favor of a hori- 
zontal union to include all the 
workers engaged in the same branch 
of industry. In Tarnow’s opinion, 
however, such a form of organi- 
zation would mean the complete dis- 
location of the various unions, and 
would in many cases involve their 
complete disintegration. Robert 
Dissmann, replying to these objec- 
tions in the May number of “Die 
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Arbeit” (the official journal of the 
German Trade Union Congress) 
points out that any form of industrial 
union is surely better than the pres- 
ent system of craft union. Even 
if the industrial union can not, 
for some specific branch of industry, 
be brought up to the level of the 
vertically-organized concerns for that 
industry, it is at least an advance 
on the simple craft union. While 
the capitalists are developing the 
organization of their production, the 
workers can not afford to rest con- 
tent with their old forms of organi- 
zation and allow this enormous dis- 
sipation of energy to go on un- 
checked. Between the industrial 


unions of allied branches of industry, 
vertically concentrated, it might be 
possible to organize closely-linked 


up alliances (or cartels). This could 
be done for the industrial unions 
of the mining industry, the iron and 
steel industry, and the transport 
and communications. By means of 
concrete examples showing the pro- 
cesses of production right up to 
the finished article Dissmann at- 
tempts to prove that the organization 
of workers into industrial unions 
is possible; and further that the 
adoption of this form of organi- 
zation, would not only benefit the 
parties concerned in the industry, but 
would also develop the solidarity of 
the workers. 

At its meeting on June 14, the 
executive of the German Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions again discussed 
this question of the organizational 
construction of industrial unions. 

The advocates of industrial union- 
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ism laid before the executive a 
scheme prepared by Dissmann, the 
President of the Metal Workers’ 
Union. This scheme is an attempt 
to indicate the general lines on 
which the industrial unions should 
be constituted and to set forth in 
detail their organizational structure 
and scope. ‘This group is quite con- 
vinced that it is undoubtedly pos- 
sible to realize a scheme of the 
kind. 

This view is opposed by another 
group, which does not consider it 
at all necessary to transform the 
form of organization of the trade 
unions in the way advocated by 
the Leipzig Congress. The Leipzig 
Congress would convert the craft 
unions of today into large closely- 
linked-up interdependent industrial 
unions. They would represent, for 
example, the mining, smelting, and 
metal industry, the building trade, 
the printing and allied trades, trans- 
port and communications, municipal 
enterprises and public services, the 
textile industry, leathermaking or 
leather-working, the wood industry, 
the food and drink trades, and 
agriculture and forestry (including 
horticulture). This second group 
maintains that this is not necessary 
from the technical point of view, 
because industrial concentration is 
not proceeding either so quickly or 
so uniformly as is held by the first 
group nor is it developing in the 
direction indicated by the former. 
They assert that a reconstruction of 
the trade unions on the basis of 
the Leipzig resolution, i. e., by mutual 
agreement, is not possible, and more- 











over, that it can serve no useful 
purpose to interfere by such drastic 
alterations with the present trend 
of organizational development. 

A third group does not think it 
would be wise to reconstruct trade 
union organization by force, but 
this group, unlike the second, admits 
the correctness of the principle laid 
down in the Leipzig resolution, and 
considers that the present trend 
of economic development should in- 
fluence the form of trade union 
organization. It is opposed to a 
solution by force, and considers a 
healthy natural development only 
possible by means of mutual under- 
standings between the trade unions 
themselves to settle questicns of the 
demarcation of the various unions, 
or their amalgamation. The two 
last-mentioned groups are, however, 
so far agreed that they both con- 
sider that, in view of the concentra- 
tion of management which is in 
process of development, it would be 
desirable to provide for extended 
representation of joint interests in 
the economic, political, social and 
judicial domains. 


Workers’ Educational Unity in Great 
Britain—Mr. W. M. Citrine, assistant 
secretary to the Trades Union Con- 
gress, has recently published in “The 
Daily Herald’ comments on the pro- 
posed scheme for unity in labor educa- 
tion. The suggestion had been made by 
an adherent of the Labor College that 
the National Council of Labor 


Colleges is being asked to surrender 
its independence in return for Trades 
Union Congress support. 


Mr. Ci- 
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trine declares that this view is in- 
accurate; the N. C. L. C., he points 
out, is officially recognized by the 
T. U. C., Mr. A. A. Purcell, vice- 
chairman of the General Council, 
representing the T. U. C. on the 


N. C..L. C. Executive. The new 
scheme can not be accurately de- 
scribed as a Trades Union Congress 
scheme, for it was drawn up by the 
educational bodies themselves. It 
provides machinery for national and 
divisional committees, but cne of 
the duties of these committees is 
to avoid conflict between the antago- 
nistic educational bodies. ‘The in- 
dividual trade unionist must be free 
to choose between the facilities of- 
ferred by the various bodies recog- 
nized by the Trades Union Con- 
gress.” The unions will have un- 
restricted rights to arrange schemes 
directly with these bodies. 
Cooperation with Cooperators—A 
delegate conference on “Education 
and the New State,” jointly called 
by the Central Committee of the 
Cooperative Union and the Workers’ 
Educational Association, was re- 
cently held at Manchester University. 
About 130 delegates attended. It 
was stated that a series of con- 
ferences have been arranged with 
a view to a closer working between 
the W. E. A., and the Cooperative 
Central Education Committee. The 
two bodies have agreed to recom- 
mend that cooperative societies 
should affiliate to the W. E. A. 
branches in their respective areas; 
that the Cooperative Union should 
be accorded larger representation 
on the council of the W. E. A.; 
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and that consideration be given to 
the question of cooperative repre- 
sentation on W. E. A. District Com- 
mittees. The delegates were asked 
to press these reccmmendations upon 
their severe! organizations. 


Ruskin College Correspondence 
Courses—Mr. F. Smith, the Secre- 
tary of Ruskin College has informed 
us that the South African Postal 
Workers’ educational scheme is not 
merely ‘fon the lines of Ruskin 
College” but is “run in connection 
with Ruskin College Correspond- 
ence Department.’’ Our wording 
was that of the South African journal, 
which did not make the point quite 
clear. Mr. Smith asks us to add that 
the Salaried Staffs Association of 
South Africa has also arranged a 
scheme in connection with Ruskin 
College Correspondence Department. 


N. C. L. C. Training Centre— 
The National Council of Labor Col- 
leges has arranged to take over the 
Labor College, London, for part of the 
vacation in order to run a summer 
school and training centre during the 
first three weeks in August. Students 
may attend for one, two or three 
weeks. Mr. W. T. Goode, M. A.., 
formerly head of a Teachers’ Train- 
ing College, will deal with “Teaching 
Methods” and “‘Psychology of Teach- 
ing.” It is hoped to have Mr. 
J. F. Horrabin lecturing on Economic 
Geography; Messrs. Mark Starr and 
R. W. Postgate on history, and 
Messrs. T. Ashcroft and Maurice 
Dobb on Economics, in addition 
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to which there will be other lectures. 
The object is to train workers’ 
educational tutors. 

Cultural Education in London— 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Secretary : 
of the London Labor Party, re- 
cently stated in the ‘Daily Herald” 
that the London Labor Party is 
considering the question of forming 
a dramatic organization in asso- 
ciation with the party. The organi- 
zation would give dramatic per- 
formances in association with the 
local labor parties in London. Other 
centers of labor cultural activity in 
London are “The Venturer,” in 
Notting Hill, an old public house 
which has been turned into a workers’ 
cultural center, the People’s Palace 
and Toynbee Hall, both cultural 
centers for the east end, the “Old 
Vic,” a well-known workers’ theatre 
in a working-class district, and the 
London Labor Choral Union, which 
is at the present moment trying to 
establish a large labor choir for the 
east-end districts of Poplar and Step- 
ney, to which must be added last 
winter’s enterprise of cultural enter- 
tainments in the Strand theatre on 
Sunday evenings. All these, how- 
ever, are sporadic efforts; nor does 
it seem to have yet occurred to 
British Labor to endeavor to make 
arrangements for cheap performances 
of good concerts and dramas at 
the ordinary theatres for the special 
benefit of labor, as is done with such 
success in many great continental 
cities, such as Vienna, Berlin, Prague, 
Amsterdam, etc. 
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Give her of the fruit of her hands and let her own works praise her in the gates. 
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WOMEN’S WAGES 


By Mary ANDERSON 
Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


N THE lives of many millions of 
workers the word pay-day has 
very great significance. It means 

that on that day there will be some 
money coming in to supply the neces- 
saries of living, it may be for one 
human being, it may be for several. 
Millions of families depend upon 
“pay-day” for the maintenance of 
the home and the persons within 
that home. 

Generally speaking, no food, no 
shelter, no clothing, no recreation, 
not any of life’s necessaries may be 
had without pay-day. Therefore this 
day is tremendously important, both 
for the regularity of its recurrence 
and for the sufficiency of what it 
brings—the amount of money that a 
week’s labor will produce. 

Nothing is more fundamental in a 
worker’s life than wages. Wages 
must sustain life in all of its rami- 
fications. They must be the sup- 
porter of homes. They determine 
the very life of the workers, their 
health and comfort, their oppor- 
tunities. Insufficiency of wages 
causes more sorrow and distress 
than any other one thing in the 
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universe. Every one of us knows the 
importance of the wage, the salary, 
or the income; whether it is in the 
weekly pay envelope, the salary 
check once a month, or the cutting 
of coupons twice a year, the money 
that comes stands for the same 
things. 

The contents of the pay envelope 
have many demands upon them, and 
unfortunately they can not always 
carry all their responsibilities. That 
is all too true among women workers. 
The Women’s Bureau has made 
investigations of wages paid to 
women in twelve states, and the 
highest median earnings, those found 
in Rhode Island in 1920, were $16.85 
per week. The lowest were in Mis- 
sissippi, surveyed in 1925, and these 
were $8.60 per week. The next to 
the highest found in a New Jersey 
study in 1922, were $14.95, and the 
next to the lowest, found in Alabama 
in 1920, were $8.80. The median 
earnings in the other states surveyed 
were as follows: Ohio, $13.80; Geor- 
gia, $12.95; Missouri, $12.65; Kan- 
sas, $11.95; Arkansas, $11.60; Ken- 
tucky, $10.75; South Carolina, $9.50, 
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and Delaware, $11.05. In none of 
the states investigated, with the ex- 
ception of Rhode Island, was the 
median wage received by the women 
as high as the minimum wage set by 
law in the state of California. 
Perhaps it would be well to define 
the terms a “median” and a “mini- 
mum” wage. The median means 
that one-half the women are paid 
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below and one-half are paid above 
the sum mentioned. Take, for in- 
stance, Mississippi, whose median 
of $8.60 a week means that one-half 
the women investigated in that state 
were paid below and one-half were 
paid above that sum. In states 
with a minimum-wage law no woman 
to whom the wage applies can be paid 
below the wage set by the commis- 
sion. The time required for learning 
and the apprentice wage are taken 
into consideration. Under the mini- 
mum-wage system, workers them- 
selves sit on the wage boards with 
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employers and other persons, and 
bargain for their wages; this method 
is in conformity with the collective 
agreement negotiations of the trade 
union organizations. Where there is 
neither minimum-wage commission 
nor labor organization, however, in- 
dividual bargaining prevails. If there 
are many women looking for work, 
there is a desperate question of 
getting a job of any sort whatsoever, 
and the wages and conditions of 
work are left to the employer to de- 
termine. Compelled by necessity, a 
woman must work for whatever the 
employer will pay, and the phrase 
“individual bargaining’ becomes a 
myth instead of a reality. 

For years the theory has stub- 
bornly persisted that women are in 
industry for only a short time, and 
that their earnings are of no very 
great social significance because “the 
family,” the unit of modern civiliza- 
tion, is dependent upon woman not 
as a wage earner, but as a home- 
keeper. More and more, however, 
modern industrial studies show that 
women wage earners have a double 
social significance. It is found that 
they are contributing a by no means 
insignificant proportion of the family 
wage, in many cases being the entire 
support of a good-sized family, while 
at the same time they are fulfilling 
their age-old function of home- 
keeper. It is for this reason that 
any discussion of women’s wages 
today should be accompanied by an 
account of their home responsibili- 
ties. Their wages are still based on 
the old theory that they have no 
family responsibilities as wage earn- 
ers, with results disastrous to that 




















life and health for the maintenance 
of which they are responsible. 
“How do they do it?” is the ques- 
tion that recurs again and again in 
the mind of the investigators as they 





interview one girl after another and 
hear her story of need at home which 
is relieved only by her earnings; of 
sick fathers, little brothers and sis- 
ters, or widowed mothers who have 
given out after many years of strug- 
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gle to bring up and educate their 
families and have passed the burden 
on to their daughters. 

The lower wages for women in in- 
dustrial occupations have a distinct 
bearing upon the wages of men. 
Any industrial group working for less 
than the standard which prevails in 
industry will have the effect of lower- 
ing the wage standards for all em- 
ployees. 

The basis for the determination of 
wages suggested by the Women’s 
Bureau is that wages should be es- 
tablished on the basis of occupation 
and not on the basis of sex or race. 
This is suggested from a well-founded 
conviction that low wages for women 
are a distinct menace to the indi- 
vidual woman, to the family, and to 
the community as a whole. Equality 
and justice to the woman worker will 
spell happier and more contented 
homes and a better citizenship. 


GROW OLD WITH ME 


Grow old along with me. 
The best is yet to be, 


The last of life for which the first was made; 


Our times are in His hand 


Who saith, ‘‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid.” 





—Robert Browning. 














I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life is 


guaranteed to every American boy and girl. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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WHAT CHILDREN ARE DOING IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


Furnished by American Federation of Teachers 


HE Kindergarten is no longer 

regarded as a luxury and as a 

means to get children from 
under foot during part of the day. 
It is an agency for early educa- 
tion. The child has an enormous 
amount to learn in getting acquainted 
with the facts and materials of every- 
day life. Children need the most 
skillful direction in forming their 
early habits of investigation, thought 
and play. Play to the child as to 
the adult is a creative thing. 


One of the most successful methods 
developed for this phase of education 
is the project method. 

Children of kindergarten age react 
spontaneously to the project method. 
Professor William Kilpatrick of Co- 
lumbia University, one of the great- 
est advocates of projects in the school 
room, defines this educational 
method as ‘a whole-hearted, pur- 
poseful activity carried on in a social 
environment.”’ 

Interest and attention are the 
necessary factors in this scheme and 
are first aroused and secured by talks 
between the teacher and her pupils. 


The child is encouraged to express 
himself freely, thus leading the 
teacher into the field of his experiences 
from which she selects her material. 
The ideas for further development are 
stimulated by various means—stories, 
poems, pictures, conversations. Thus 
a project is launched, often begin- 
ning with the simple, crude ideas of 
the child-mind, but developing under 
skillful guidance into experiments of 
great educational value. 

In one of our Washington kinder- 
gartens such an experiment was car- 
ried on for several months with ever- 
increasing interest and growth. It 
began like this: A group of small 
boys were one day building with 
their blocks a rather crude-looking 
structure. Their satisfaction in the 
work led the teacher to ask what it 
was. “A furniture factory” was the 
reply. Taking this cue the teacher 
talked with them about factories and 
furniture and gradually evolved the 
story of furniture from the forest to 
the home. 

One day a child suggested building 
a house to accommodate some furni- 
ture. The children greeted this idea 
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with enthusiasm. Conferences with 
the teacher followed about the loca- 
tion, proportion, number of rooms, 
etc. It was agreed that the most 
appropriate site was that occupied by 
the factory, therefore that building 
must be wrecked to provide for the 
house. This was done by a group of 
careful children, for the materials 
must be used in the erection of the 
house. 

Plans were blocked out on the 
floor. The building of the house was 
started. This took some time, for 
it had to be done carefully and under 
the supervision of the whole class. 
The keenest interest was now ex- 
hibited in all details of building. 
The door spaces were left large 
enough for a child to enter each 
room, and this was one of the pleas- 
ures of building—to stand in the 
rooms while planning the details. 

While some children built, others 
talked about what should go into 
the house. Magazine pictures of 
furnished rooms were brought from 
home and put upon the walls over 
eachroom. At this point the teacher 
became conscious that every child 
had an interest in this project and 
was contributing his ideas. 

Kitchen, pantry, dining - room, 
wide hall, living room, bedrooms and 
bath comprised the house. The pic- 
tures were studied and furnishings 
decided upon. Heavy brown and 
green paper were used and with 
scissors and paste the work of making 
equipment for a real home progressed. 
Windows were fitted with shades, 
curtains and cretonne hangings, pic- 
tures were painted and hung on the 
walls, standard lamps with gayly 
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colored shades were placed in the 
different rooms. Every object was 
discussed before its acceptance as 
suitable for the home. 

But who were to live in this 


house? Father, mother, children 
featured by paper dolls—sat in com- 
fortable chairs beside the open fire, 
snuggled up in a corner of the 
davenport, wrote at the desk or 
played upon the piano. 

By Thanksgiving-time the house 
was completed and preparations for 
the festival became a part of this 
project. Guests arrived from Phila- 
delphia with baggage to spend the 
holidays. The dining-room table was 
laid in readiness for the dinner. 
Doilies of flowered paper, knives, 
forks, spoons of tinfoil were at each 
place. Fruits were modeled of clay 
and appropriately colored to make 
an attractive center piece. A clay 
turkey and vegetables were prepared 
in the kitchen for the feast. Here 
was a special opportuity for teaching 
folk-lore. This to grown-ups sounds 
very trite, but to the children it was 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with each individual object, learning 
names, something of production, 
something of art and a more com- 
plete idea of life. 

In the well-equipped bathroom the 
guest towels were hung and the 
spare-room was made ready for the 
visitors. 

Again at Christmas the house be- 
came a delight with its wreaths at 
every window and door. A gayly 
trimmed Christmas tree with toys 
heaped at its base was placed in the 
living room and rows of stockings 
hung by the chimney with care. 
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Though this project had lasted 
several months, the children never 
ceased to show from day to day the 
greatest enthusiasm and pleasure in 
its growth. They brought mothers, 
fathers, grandmothers, uncles, aunts, 
to gaze with them in admiration at 
their wonderful house. 

Such a method in education must 
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be handled in the most skillful way. 
It means for the teacher many hours 
of preparation. In our kindergar- 
tens such teaching is being done with 
the highest degree of success. Under 
such conditions the child is allowed 
to grow physically, mentally and 
actively through his natural and 
normal tendencies. 





President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in one of his baccalaureate 
sermons, emphasized the importance 
of the right kind of thinking. 
He said in part: “Not always im- 
mediately, but ultimately, mankind 
is lead by those whose thinking is 
clear, conscientious, and generous.” 

“Generous” thinking is indeed 
worth while. The best way to ob- 
tain such thinking is to start with 
the very little child and give him the 
kind of training afforded by the 
kindergarten. Are the children of 
your community receiving it? 

“Whether it be for good, or 
whether it be for evil, the education 
of the child is principally derived 





from his own observation of the 
actions, the words, the voice, the 
looks, of those with whom he lives,” 
said Bishop Jebb. How great a 
responsibility this incurs, and how 
reckless it is to abandon a child to 
chance influences! 

Kindergartens should be provided 
for all children between the ages of 
four and six years, and every normal 
child should enjoy at least a year 
of this happy, wholesome experience. 
If you are interested in getting a 
kindergarten opened, write to the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York, 
for literature and advice on the 
subject. 



























What life itself may be we can not know till all men share the chance to know. 


> ‘ / / 


—J osephine Peabody. 





SACRIFICE INCURRED IN WORKERS’ COLLEGES 


By Luioyp M. Coscrave 
Field Representative, Workers Education Bureau 


RGANIZED labor in America 
is setting up and maintaining 
many workers’ colleges. This 

is true in every part of the country. 
The colleges are becoming more 
and more numerous every year, the 
attendance is becoming greater and 
greater, the effectiveness is increas- 
ing, the American Federation of 
Labor at its last convention 
thoroughly endorsed this form of 
activity. 

Education for adult workers will 
be probably from now on a regular 
part of organized labor’s activity, and 
it will do much to increase the 
effectiveness of the other kinds of 
activity that organized labor carries 
on. 

Although the idea of workers’ 
colleges is so thoroughly endorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor 
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and although there exists the 
Workers Education Bureau for the 
purpose of extending this form of 
activity, the colleges themselves are 
not under the direct control of either 
one of these organizations. There 
are no general rules laid down for 
them. The colleges differ consid- 
erably from each other owing to 
differences between the ideas of the 
local labor organizations that control 
them. 

There are indeed a few general 
practices with regard to them that 
are followed throughout the country, 
not because they must be, but be- 
cause experience seems to show that 
they are the best practices to follow. 
Among these are the following: 

1. The workers’ college usually 


consists of one or more classes con- 
ducted by adequate instructors. In 
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addition to this, there is usually 
an open forum where matters of 
importance are thoroughly discussed. 

2. The college is, as a rule, carried 
on under the auspices of a local 
labor organization. Generally it is 
the central trades and labor assembly 
in the particular city where the 
college exists, although there are 
cases in which trade unions have 
their own college. 

3. The students in the workers’ 
college are, for the most part, adult 
wage earners. 

4. The workers’ college is con- 
ducted for the purpose of making its 
members more useful to themselves, 
to the labor movement and to 
society in general. 

5. The workers’ college is self- 
determining so far as its practices 
are concerned. It decides what it 
shall study, when and where it 
shall meet, who shall be its instruc- 
tors, how the classes shall be carried 
on, etc. As a rule, of course, it 
meets in the evening and if possible, 
it assembles in one or more labor 
halls, although frequently it is neces- 
sary to get other places because the 
halls may not be large enough or 
numerous enough. The teachers are 
usually persons who are connected 
with nearby educational institutions 
and who specialize in the subject 
they are called upon to teach. They 
are generally paid a sum of money for 
their assistance, $5.00 a night being 
a very common wage. 

6. The most common subjects 
studied are: Public Speaking, Eng- 
lish Composition, English Literature, 
History of Organized Labor and 
Current Labor Problems. These are 
chosen because it is obviously true 
that if members of organized labor 
are well instructed in these subjects 
the Labor Movement itself is thereby 
strengthened. 


In general, however, it can be 
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said that there are no fixed rules 


whatever for the colleges. Each one 
is conducted as the majority of 
members sees fit. 

It is undoubtedly true that almost 
no one in the labor movement op- 
poses the idea of workers’ colleges. 
Everyone realizes that if people 
are able to present their ideas well 
in speeches, are able to write well, 
are informed as to the history of 
their respective labor organizaticns, 
are possessed of adequate information 
concerning contemporary problems 
that confront labor, etc., these per- 
sons must. be more effective as 
members of organized labor than 
they otherwise would be. 

Hardly any one who is friendly to 
the cause of organized labor prob- 
ably will fail to agree that this 
form of activity is worth while. 
Not only is this true, but experience 
seems to show that a very large 
part of the individuals in the labor 
movement are willing to give 
workers’ colleges such financial sup- 
port as they need. 

In spite of this endorsement and 
in spite of financial support, workers’ 
colleges have a great obstacle to 
overcome. This is the natural un- 
willingness of practically all of us 
to put forth hard mental effort, 
especially when we are fatigued. 
There is nothing strange about this 
nor is it true of organized workers 
more than it is of the human race 
in general. All of us prefer to 
be amused rather than to study hard, 
even concerning matters that are 
of great importance. In taking this 
attitude, we are not to be blamed 























for the attitude is an entirely natural 
one. 

However, the problems of or- 
ganized labor and of society in 
general are very real and pressing 
ones, especially in this age when 
things are moving more rapidly than 
ever before. If we are willing, in 
spite of the labor involved, to give 
time and energy to the study of 
the problems that confront the cause 
of labor, we are certainly performing 
a duty which is a very real one. 
This is not an easy thing to do but 
it is an important thing. 

It is on this account that those 
persons who are willing te take 
an active part in workers’ colleges 
should be given particular credit 
by their fellow-workers. Fortu- 
nately these persons are coming 
to be more and more numerous and 
they are likely to continue to grow 
as time goes on. 

Another class of individuals that is 
worthy of particular honor is made 
up of those who serve on educa- 
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tional committees in labor organiza- 
tions and who give much time and 
attention to the starting and main- 


taining of workers’ colleges. In ad- 
dition to attending many committee 
meetings, they are likely to give con- 
siderable time to going from local 
to local explaining the advantages 
of the colleges and telling people 
of the duty which rests upon them 
to give the colleges their support, 

We all know that the American 
labor movement is going forward 
and we probably are also willing 
to agree that the chief factor in 
its forward movement is the willing- 
ness of wage earners to think care- 
fully concerning the problems that 
confront them. This is done both 
inside of workers’ colleges and out- 
side of them. Workers’ colleges, 
however, conducted by and for the 
workers, are a great help. They 
involve sacrifice of time and effort, 
but what that is worth while ever 
was accomplished without sacrifice 
of time and effort? 


COLORADO SUMMER SCHOOL 


By Joun E. Gross 
Secretary, Colorado State Federation of Labor 


T THE request of President 
Green I attended the Farmer- 


Labor Summer School held at 
Idaho Springs and expressed his per- 
sonal desire that the school grow big- 
ger both in attendance and in accom- 
plishments. I also extended fra- 
ternal greetings from the American 
Federation of Labor. 
I think, on the whole, the school 
was highly successful this year, and 
was even larger and better than in 





previous years. Some of the most 
inspiring talks on trades unionism 
and the benefits to be derived from 
workers’ education as conducted by 
the Workers Education Bureau were 
given to the students and faculty at 
the school. 

International Representative Hugh 
J. Glover of the Hatters, from 
Newark, N. J., was in attendance 
during the entire week of the school, 
and not only did he express great 
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satisfaction at the work that was 
accomplished, but he made one of 
the finest trade union addresses it has 
been my good pleasure to hear in a 
long time. He took for his subject 
“The Open Shop,” and compared the 
conditions of the non-union factories 
in the hatters’ industry with the con- 
ditions of the union shops. He also 
dwelt at length on the menace of 
prison-made goods. 

All of the lectures were not only 
attended by the students of the 
school who were members of organ- 
ized labor and organized farmers and 
a good many progressive-thinking 
people, but a number of the town 
people of Idaho Springs attended the 
lectures, and we had a goodly repre- 
sentation of ministers, teachers, from 
both schools and colleges, Young 
Men’s Christian Association secre- 
retaries, Young Women’s Christian 
Association secretaries, and members 
of both these groups. 

Charles Edward Russell spoke on 
the first Sunday and paid special 
tribute to the good that would ac- 
crue from the closest possible co- 
operation with the trade union move- 
ment and the farmers’ organizations. 
He spoke at length on the efforts of 
big business to control the press, to 
the detriment of organized labor and 
organized farmers, and concluded 
his address with a stirring appeal to 
spread the gospel of trade unionism 
and education to the unorganized 
workers of this country. 

Monday we had an address by 
Florence Kelley, Secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League and 
she spoke about the benefits of legis- 
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lation, paying special attention to 
the Child Labor Amendment, Wo- 
men’s Minimum Wage Laws, Wo- 
men’s Eight Hour Laws, and Fac- 
tory Inspection Laws. 

Tuesday night we were addressed 
by Dr. Illtyd David of the British 
Workers Education Movement, who 
told of the splendid accomplish- 
ments of the workers educational 
movement in Great Britain. 

Wednesday right the address I 
have already mentioned by Brother 
Glover. 

Thursday night George Creel ad- 
dressed the meeting on national 
issues. He told a good many of his 
experiences in publicity work with 
President Wilson during the war and 
Thursday night the students of the 
Denver Labor College presented the 
play, “The Servant in the House,” 
which was put on from the class in 
dramatic art, and which was rendered 
in a very pleasing and efficient man- 
ner. It really was a credit to any 
school, much less a part-time school 
such as the Labor College. 

Saturday and Sunday were given 
over to general recreation and dis- 
cussion in the evening by several 
college professors from Colorado who 
are cooperating with the Labor Col- 
leges and their respective districts, 
together with an address by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Juvenile 
Court. 

The study classes were conducted 
pretty much in accord with the 
curriculum. I had the pleasure of 
taking charge of the class for a couple 
of days when we discussed labor 
problems. This period was given 























over to a survey of the history of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
its developments in Colorado. 

I think I have given you sufficient 
information regarding the school ex- 
cept that I might add that there were 
more than fifty students enrolled, 
and we had an average attendance at 
lectures of about one hundred. While 
this movement is quite new in this 
section of the country, I think all 
who attended will agree that it has a 
wonderful future from an educa- 
tional standpoint. 


BUILDINGS SHOULD BE CONSTRUCTED SAFE 
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We are striving to get the local 
unions of the state to send as many 
young members each year as they 
can afford. While we are not de- 
veloping any brilliant leaders, still it 
is easy to see a very marked change 
in the students who attended in 
their conduct in the central bodies 
and in their local unions. I predict 
that’as long as this school conducts 
its work according to the ideas of the 
American Federation of Labor, it 
will succeed and render a service to 
the members of organized labor in 
its vicinity. 


BUILDINGS SHOULD BE CONSTRUCTED SAFE 


By Franx Dourry 
General Secretary, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


HE devastation caused by the 

recent tornado in the five mid- 

dle western states has given 
food for thought to those interested 
in building construction. 

Whole towns were practically 
wiped out, principally because of 
poor, faulty, cheap construction. 

Mr. C. C. Williams, head of the 
Department of Civil Engineering of 
the University of Illinois, says: 


“Tf engineering science were applied 
to the design and construction of 
dwellings and school houses they 
could easily and inexpensively be 
made proof against the devastation 
of tornadoes such as recently visited 
the five middle western states. 

“Even frame and stucco houses 
can be built sufficiently strong to 
withstand the force of a tornado. 
The stresses in a frame dwelling due 
to wind are calculable at all critical 
points and the strength of timber and 
the holding power of nails are widely 
known, so the entire structure ad- 





mits of scientific design comparable 
with a riveted steel building. 

“A study of the design of a frame 
dwelling shows that a well-sheathed 
house of average size can be made 
proof against a tornado at an ex- 
penditure of less than one per cent 
of the total cost of the house. 


“Man is continually combating 
the destructive elements of nature. 
Medical science has largely removed 
the scourges of disease. Tornadoes 
are no more a visitation of Provi- 
dence to which man must supinely 
submit than were the plagues of the 
Middle Ages. Engineering science, 
if applied to the design and con- 
struction of such buildings as dwell- 
ings and school houses, is amply able 
to protect human life from whole- 
sale destruction by wind, and this 
fact in the conservation of human 
life is a relic of moral inertia fitting 
the age of smallpox and the black 
death.” 


Mr. Williams‘also finds fault with 
the mechanics who do the work. 
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Faulty construction, poorly put to- 
gether, not well nailed are some of 
the things referred to by him. In 
these days of speed, rush and greed, 
it is quantity that counts—not qual- 
ity. If a man does not turn out a 
big day’s work he is not wanted and 
will be discharged in no time. Men 
are continually harped at for “sol- 
diering” on the job or laying down 
on the job. In other words, for not 
doingenough. They are often pitted 
against one another. If they do not 
show as big a day’s work as the other 
fellow, their services are no longer 
wanted. Under these conditions it 
can not be expected to get a good 
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job. The work is practically thrown 
together, with the result that it will 
not stand the test. Cheapness is a 
big factor with some in building con- 
struction. In many instances frame 
houses are not sheathed at all or 
properly braced—just “sided” and 
let it go at that. 

If these things were eliminated 
and men were allowed to do the 
work as it should be done, we would 
have a class of buildings that would 
stand the stress of storm, and be a 
credit and a monument to the build- 
ers, contractors and mechanics who 
erected them. Until that time comes 
we can not hope for much improve- 
ment in building construction. 


PIONEERING IN APPRENTICE TRAINING 


By Epwarp J. Evans 
Vice-President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


HE proper training of appren- 
tices in any industry presents 
problems such as are not met 

with in any other field. These 
problems are the concern of all of the 
elements engaged in a particular in- 
dustry. Success or failure depends 
upon the spirit in which those con- 
cerned cooperate to solve their mu- 
tual problems. While the require- 
ments of each industry are peculiar 
to that industry, still there are cer- 
tain fundamentals which affect all 
industry. 

In presenting my viewpoint on this 
matter, I will, on account of most 
of my activities being confined to 
the electrical industry, base my re- 
marks upon my experiences therein; 
but, for the most part, they will be 
applicable to other industries. 


The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers is committed to 
the policy of proper training and edu- 
cation of its apprentices; this, by 
unanimous action of many of our in- 
ternational conventions, following 
the recommendations of its chief 
executives, that our individual mem- 
bers and locals should encourage and 
participate in any movement which 
has for its object the fulfillment of 
this policy. 

One of the pioneers in this move- 
ment is Electricians’ Union No. 134 
of our Brotherhood, located at Chi- 
cago. It started in 1906 endeavor- 
ing to solve the problem of the 
better training of its apprentices. 
It was clearly recognized at that 
time that there was need for more 
highly trained craftsmen, due to the 
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rapid extension of the use of elec- 
tricity into many new fields. 

We were prepared to cooperate, 
and did cooperate with various agen- 
cies, in order to bring about the de- 
velopment of better mechanics. Our 
viewpoint on this situation was at 
variance in many instances, with that 
of other interested parties in the 
electrical field. 

In our locality at least, and re- 
ferring particularly to the electrical 
industry, it has not been a question 
of the lack of apprentices, but a 
question of the lack of proper facili- 
ties for training the large number 
who wished to enter the industry. 
Channels are not lacking to young 
men who wish to enter this field. 

In some branches of the industry 
the great trouble is over-specializa- 
tion, which produces blind-alley oc- 
cupations. This we believe to be 
unjust to those engaged in the in- 
dustry; unjust to the apprentice, and 
unfair to the industry. We believe 
that proper provision should be made 
to permit apprentices to utilize what 
talent they possess in order to ad- 
vance themselves to the higher posi- 
tions. Their ambition should be 
encouraged and the road should be 
made straight for them, so that by 
proper training they could occupy 
any position in the industry in their 
particular field. We do not favor 
the training of specialists. We be- 
lieve that the industry is in need of 
mechanics trained to perform all 
work in the field in which they are 
employed. 

Provision should be made for the 
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apprentice to acquire sufficient tech- 
nical knowledge to make him capa- 
ble of entering different branches of 
the industry should the occasion arise. 

It was finally agreed that the plan 
to be followed would, in its essential 
details, conform to the following: 
Three classes would be established in 
the three schools above mentioned. 
Apprentices would be required un- 
der severe penalties, to attend school 
one-half day per week, between eight 
in the morning and twelve o’clock 
noon, four days per week, with pay. 
The contractors were to pay up to one 
dollar ($1) per day of apprentices’ 
pay for time lost attending classes, 
and the local was to pay the balance. 

There were to be three classes per 
week in each school; first and second 
year boys were to go on Mondays, 
third-year boys on Tuesdays, and 
fourth-year boys on Wednesdays. 
This system was followed for about 
a year and a half, with a fair.degree 
of success. 

However, the method developed 
glaring defects that prevented our 
securing the results prophesied for it. 
the most important of which was the 
different methods employed by each 
teacher in each school. Each one 
advocated his method as being the 
best, and it seemed to be almost im- 
possible to co-ordinate the courses 
being taught the apprentices. 

After those interested had com- 
pleted their investigation for im- 
proving the plan, it was agreed that 
in the future the apprentices would 
attend only the one school, and pur- 
sue the same studies, and, for one 
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among other important reasons, its 
central location, the Crane Technical 
High School was chosen. 

This plan proved to be most suc- 
cessful and has been continued up to 
the present time, with the exception 
of the change of school and hours, as 
will be indicated later. A director 
was selected by the local union to 
assist the school authorities to see 
that the proper course of studies was 
pursued, and to administer the pen- 
alties provided by the local union, 
after their approval, to those ap- 
prentices who failed to attend regu- 
larly, who did not attend to their 
work, and who violated any of the 
rules laid down for them to follow. 
The contractors also appointed a 
committee to help supervise the 
work. 

The classes in the Crane school 
were under the direction of Professor 
H. C. Miller, whose ability and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the psy- 
chology of young men of the ages of 
these apprentices contributed much 
to our success. 

Up to the beginning of the World 
War these classes were continued 
with increasing success, and every 
encouragement was extended to these 
young men to advance themselves 
still further than our facilities pro- 
vided. It is notable that the meth- 
ods pursued and the encouragement 
given awakened the ambitions of 
many, and they decided to take up 
electrical engineering courses in vari- 
ous universities, some of them meet- 
ing with considerable success. In 
one instance, a graduate of ours took 
an examination for entrance into the 
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University of Illinois and passed first 
over a large class representing every 
school in Cook County. Not only 
did he attain first place, but he was 
successful in winning a four-year 
scholarship. When the war came 
on he enlisted in the navy and came 
out of the war with the rating of 
lieutenant commander. He is now 
a practicing electrical engineer and 
has had considerable success in his 
chosen profession. Of course, when 
this occurs, our local union loses a 
valuable active member, and while 
we dislike that, we retain a friend, 
and we are glad to wish them good 
luck in their new field. 

The war broke down our system of 
vocational training, as all those who 
were eligible volunteered, and on 
account of the disorganization that 
occurred in the building industry, we 
were unable to continue our classes 
with those boys, who, for some rea- 
son or other, were unable to enlist. 

After the war three years of in- 
vestigation resulted in a change of 
plan for the following reasons: The 
plan of requiring apprentices to at- 
tend school only one-half day per 
week was inadequate and periods 
and classes were too short and it 
made it necessary for apprentices 
to attend school in their working 
clothes, which they did not like. 
The different subjects taught were 
not based on the practical things 
which the apprentice came in con- 
tact on his regular work, and he 
therefore did not show much in- 
terest in the school work. Electricity 
was taught almost entirely from a 
theoretical point of view, and the 
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apparatus used in the laboratory was 
of the regular high school variety. 
The mechanical drawing did not 
touch the things which were of im- 
portance to the student, and there- 
fore did not appeal to him. 

Apprentices are now compelled to 
attend school one full day every 
two weeks, instead of a half day 
every week. This arrangement has 
proven much more satisfactory to all 
concerned, and we hope that in the 
near future arrangements may be 
made for attendance one full day 
every week. 

The contractors now pay the ap- 
prentices two dollars ($2) for the 
day at school. Most of them vol- 
untarily pay the full wage for that 
day. These contractors have gained 
the good will of their apprentices, 
and have no trouble holding them. 

The apprentice must attend school 
twenty-four (24) days each year, 
during his four-year apprenticeship. 
Penalties are imposed by the local on 
those who do not attend. 

The school day is eight hours, 
from eight a. m. to four-thirty p. m., 
with two fifteen-minute recess periods 
and one-half hour for lunch. Two 
hours are devoted to each of the 
following subjects: 

1. Layouts for electrical installa- 
tions. 

2. Shop and laboratory tests of 
electrical apparatus. 

3. Electrical theory and mathe- 
matics based on layout and shop 
work. 

4, Electrical drawing based on lay- 
out and shop work. 

We do not believe that an em- 
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ployer should be permitted to engage 
an apprentice unless he obligates 
himself to keep him for the full 
period of his apprenticeship. Al- 
though we have no such provision in 
our agreements with the contractors 
in this locality, we believe that there 
is value in a provision which arranges 
that a young man serve a proba- 
tionary period of six months to ascer- 
tain his adaptability to the work 
before any permanent arrangements 
are entered into. This permits weed- 
ing out the unfit. 

We are in favor of and hope that 
we will soon be able to put into 
practice regulations that will pro- 
vide that before a young man be- 
comes an apprentice in this industry, 
he should have a grammar school 
education, and at least two years of 
specialized high school work. There 
is a need for mechanics who possess 
considerable knowledge of mechani- 
cal drawing, a knowledge of higher 
mathematics, and a good ground- 
ing in physics. It is our belief, and 
we are working towards the fulfill- 
ment of this, that if a two-year course 
were inaugurated in the above-men- 
tioned subjects as a pre-requisite 
before being permitted to enter the 
industry, we could thereby keep 
pace with the increasing demands 
made by the industry for high-grade 
mechanics. We feel that this is 
essential not only to the industry, 
but to the maintenance of our organi- 
zation. We hope to soon see the 
time arrive when these conditions 
will apply. 

We are firm believers in the idea 
that the technique of our craft should 
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be learned on the job; that only those 
related subjects should be taught in 
the class room that are of a theoreti- 
cal nature. 

We believe that the apprentice 
should attend school during working 
hours. We have tried many other 
ways and they resulted in failure. 
Our experience has proven to us that 
better results can be secured when 
the apprentice is required to report 
at the school just the same as he re- 
ports on the job, and puts in the 
same number of hours per day. 
While at present our apprentices at- 
tend school only one day of eight 
hours every two weeks, we are in 
hopes of being able to enter into an 
arrangement whereby they will at- 
tend for one day of each week. 

It might be of value to know that 
by arrangement with our contractors 
the electrical apprentices receive the 
same pay per dav while attending 
school as if they were working. 
This arrangement has resulted very 
profitably for all concerned. 

There are many phases of this 
subject which I have not touched 
upon that are of prime importance. 
I have, however, presented our views 
on some of the problems confronting 
us as we see them, and, as brevity is 
desirable, I will conclude with the 
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hope that at some future occasion 
more time may be available to dis- 
cuss in greater detail the many fac- 
tors that have a bearing on this vital 
subject. 

I can not conclude, however, with- 
out expressing the appreciation of 
the Electrical Workers’ Union to the 
officials and teachers of the Chicago 
Board of Education, the Electrical 
Contractors’ Association, and to all 
others who have helped us for the 
splendid cooperation and valuable 
assistance rendered to us in carrying 
out the necessary plans that have 
made our classes so successful. This 
has required a sacrifice of much time 
and money, and we are grateful. 

With almost six hundred appren- 
tices taking our course every year, 
who must have a perfect record of 
attendance before securing a jour- 
neyman’s card, though an appren- 
tice may shorten his four-year term 
by securing a mark of seventy-five 
or over in each subject for the first 
three years; and, added to this, the 
fact that for over thirteen years we 
have had a large class graduating 
every year, this local union surely 
is entitled to credit for having ful- 
filled its full duty to the industry, to 
its apprentices, to our Brotherhood, 
and to society in general. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


T THE’ Portland convention 

of the American Federation 

of Labor held in October, 
1924, the Executive Council in its 
report to that convention made the 
following significant statement: 

“The true role of industrial groups, 
however, is to come together, to 
legislate in peace, to find the way 
forward in collaboration to give of 
their best for the satisfaction of 
human needs. There must come to 
industry the orderly functioning that 
we have been able to develop in our 
political life. There must be de- 
veloped a sense of responsibility 
and justice and orderliness.” 

This language is rendered all the 
more significant in view of two 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the cases 
of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association vs. United 
States and that of the Cement 
Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
tion vs. United States. The decisions 
in both cases were rendered on June 


1, 1925, and embody practically the 
same rules of law. 

The Maple Flooring Manufact- 
urers’ Association is an unincor- 
porated trade association, the mem- 
bers of which are engaged in selling and 
shipping flooring in interstate com- 
merce. Approximately one-half of the 
members own timber lands and saw 
mills and are producers of the rough 
lumber from which they manufacture 
finished flooring. The other half 
purchase rough flooring in the open 
market and manufacture it into 
finished flooring. The products of 
all are sold and shipped into inter- 
state commerce. 

Figures show that in 1922 the 
members of the association pro- 
duced 70 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of the types of flooring in 
which they were engaged. The per- 
centage for the five years preceding 
was 74.2 per cent. There are also 
numerous non-members of the asso- 
ciation engaged in manufacturing 
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such flooring in the United States 
and Canada. The defendants own 
only a small proportion of the total 
stand of maple, beech, and birch 
timber from which the various types 
of flooring are manufactured. 

The Association was organized 
in March, 1922, but prior to this 
time a number of the individual 
manufacturers had maintained num- 
erous trade associations of the same 
name which were the predecessors 
of the present association. 

The activities of which the govern- 
ment complained were the following: 

(1) Computation and distribution 
of the average cost to association 
members of all dimensions and grades 
of flooring. 

(2) Compilation and distribution 
of freight rates on flooring from 
Cadillac, Michigan, to several thou- 
sand points in the United States. 

(3) Statistical gathering at fre- 
quent intervals giving ccmplete in- 
formation as to quantity and kind of 
flooring sold and prices received, 
and amount of steck on hand. 

(4) Meetings at which representa- 
tives of members congregate and 
discuss the industry and exchange 
views as to its problems. 

It was neither alleged nor proven 
that there was any attempt at price 
fixing, affecting production of for 
price maintenance. Members have 
been left free to sell their products 
at any price they saw fit and to 
conduct their business as they choose. 
It was not urged by the government 
that any substantial uniformity of 
prices had resulted, although it was 
conceded by the manufacturers that 
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information as to production costs 
and prices would tend to bring 
about uniformity through operation 
of the economic law. There was no 
direct proof that the activities of 
the association had affected prices 
adversely to consumers, but to the 
contrary. The prices of the association 
were shown to be fair and reasonable 
and usually lower than those of non- 
members, and no claim was made that 
they were guilty of unfair trade 
practices. 

The government contended that 
the admitted combination among 
the members must necessarily bring 
about a concerted effort on their 
part to maintain prices bearing 
closely to the average cost of flooring 
reported to the members, and that 
as a natural result, an inevitable 
restraint of trade must follow. Ac- 
cording to the government the plan 
is therefore in violation of the Sher- 
man Act and should be enjoined 
regardless of its actual operation 
and effect so far as price mainte- 
nance is concerned. The case then 
hinges upon the effect of the ac- 
tivity of the association in gathering 
and disseminating information as 
to the cost of flooring, since without 
that the other activities complained 
of could have no great bearing on 
price levels. 

On March 5, 1923, the govern- 
ment obtained an injunction against 
the association restraining the asso- 
ciation from violation of Section 1 
of the Sherman Act. From a decree 
of the District Court in favor of 
the government, the association has 
appealed. 














The Supreme Court examined care- 
fully the practices complained of 
and found that the principle ele- 
ments entering into the computation 
of costs were the costs of raw 
material, manufacturing cost and 
percentage of waste in converting 
rough lumber into flooring. The 
cost of rough lumber was ascertained 
by taking a certain number of sales 
in the open market and the average 
was taken as the estimated cost. 
Manufacturing costs were found by 
means of questionnaires sent out 
to members. From this total there 
was deducted the net profit from 
wood and other by-products. The 
percentage of waste was ascertained 
by test runs made under the direc- 
tion of the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, during which a given amount 
of rough lumber was converted into 
flooring of various sizes and the 
actual waste ascertained and stated 
in terms of percentage. By thus 
combining the three elements the 
total cost per thousand feet of the 
aggregate of the different types and 
grades of flooring produced from a 
given amount of rough lumber was 
estimated. Formerly there was 
added to this an estimated five per 
cent for contingencies, but this prac- 
tice was discontinued on July 19, 
1923. This estimated cost was dis- 
tributed among the members, and 
there was nothing offered to show 
that these estimates were not made 
with all practicable accuracy, except 
that the government claimed that 
this distribution of costs was arbi- 
trary and might be or become a 
cover for price fixing. 


RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
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The secretary of the association 
was charged with the duty of com- 
piling a booklet showing freight 
rates from Cadillac, Michigan, to 
numerous points throughout the 
country, and with distributing it 
to the members. The practice was 
to quote and sell on an f. o. b. 
basis, and it was shown that most 
of the mills were located in Michigan 
and Wisconsin and that the average 
freight rates from these town were 
approximately the same as from 
Cadillac. Evidence was also shown 
that there were delays in securing 
quotations of freight rates from car- 
riers in towns in which the factories 
were located. This rate book served 
a useful purpose in enabling mem- 
bers to quote quickly a delivered 
price on their products by adding 
to their mill price a previously calcu- 
iated freight rate closely approxi- 
mating the actual rate from their 
own mill towns. 

The government based its objec- 
tions to this rate book because ante- 
cedent associations incorporated in 
such a book a delivered price by add- 
ing the calculated freight rate from 
Cadillac, to a minimum price, 
whereby the price was fixed at a cost 
plus ten per cent of profit. While 
conceded that this delivered price 
does not appear in the present book, 
the government insisted that the 
circulation of the estimated cost 
together with the freight rate booklet 
enables members of the association 
to fix a delivery price and that the 
rate book is merely a device whereby 
the minimum price plan is con- 
tinued. The association maintained 
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that this minimum price plan was 
never actually carried out by its 
predecessors and that it was aban- 
doned after failing to secure the 
approval of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

While admitting that such data 
could be made the basis for price 
fixing or for an agreement for price 
maintenance, in violation of the 
Sherman Act, there appeared no 
evidence that these published lists 
had been so used, and the question 
to be decided is whether the use 
of this material will necessarily have 
that effect so as to produce that 
unreasonable restraint of interstate 
commerce forbidden by the Sherman 
Act. 

Examining the distribution of 
trade statistics the court found that 
they are published in trade journals 
and are sent to the Department 
of Commerce and the Federal Re- 
serve and other banks and are avail- 
able to any desiring to use them. 
The names of purchasers were not 
reported, and after July 19, 1923, 
the identifying number of the mill 
making the report was omitted. 
These statistics do not include cur- 
rent price quotations, nor do they 
differ in any essential respect from 
trade or business statistics which 
are freely gathered and publicly 
disseminated in numerous branches 
of industry producing a standardized 
product. 

It was shown that during the 
period complained of the association 
held monthly meetings at which dis- 
cussions were had concerning meet- 
ings, and there was no occasion to 
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discuss past prices as they were fully 
covered in the reports. It was ad- 
mitted that at times the trend of 
prices became the subject of dis- 
cusion outside the meetings between 
individual representatives. But the 
government did not charge that 
there was any understanding or 
agreement, expressed or implied, at 
the meetings or elsewhere, with re- 
spect to prices. 

Upon this condition, the District 
Court held that the plan had a 
direct and necessary tendency to 
destroy competition, and decreed 
the dissolution of the association and 
enjoined it from engaging in the 
activities complained of by the gov- 
ernment. In reaching this conclu- 
sion the court relied upon the effect of 
the plan actually in operation and 
upon the past history of the asso- 
ciation and its predecessors as indi- 
cating a probable purpose on the 
part of its members to use the plan 
as a medium for effecting undue 
restraint on interstate commerce and 
it was urged that the history of the 
successive associations organized by 
the members establishes a_ syste- 
matic purpose on their part to re- 
strain interstate commerce. It was 
shown that under the articles of 
1913, there was an allotment plan 
providing for av allotted percentage 
of the aggregate shipments of all 
members within a given period to 
each member with a provision for 
payment of a bonus or allowance to 
each member not making its full 
allotment or percentage of ship- 
ments. This plan was abandoned in 
1920. The minimum price plan was 
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also dropped and it is conceded 
that the present association had 
confined itself to the activities 
described. 

In overruling the decision of the 
District Court, the Supreme Court 
said that whether the general pur- 
pose of the association was to become 
law-abiding members of the com- 
munity or law breakers was not 
very material unless it could either 
infer from this conduct an under- 
standing on their part to do acts 
tending to effect an actual restraint 
of commerce or unless it could 
be established that this combination 
entered into and its activities as 
carried on, must necessarily result 
in such restraint. Since there was 


no evidence showing any agreement 
to produce any effect upon com- 


merce other than those flowing from 
its present activities, it became neces- 
sary for the government to bring 
the case within rules laid down in 
previous cases where the purpose 
of the concerted action is to cause 
or in fact does cause, undue restraint 
of commerce, or where the necessary 
tendency is to destroy the kind of 
competition to which the public 
has long looked for protection. 
Noting that the complaint does not 
charge any purpose to monopolize 
commerce in flooring, and that it 
was not contended that there was 
the compulsion of any agreement 
fixing prices, restraining competition, 
the court held that the sole question 
to be decided was whether the 
combination as actually conducted 
had a necessary tendency to cause 
direct and undue restraint of com- 
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petition falling within the provisions 
of the Sherman Act. 

Laying down the general rule 
that each case arising under the 
Sherman Act must be determined 
upon the particular facts in each 
case, and that the opinions in other 
cases must be read in the lights 
of their facts, the court distinguishes 
this case from those relied upon by the 
government. 

In the Eastern States Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association case, there 
was a combination whereby members 
were required to report to the asso- 
ciation the names of wholesale dealers 
in lumber selling their product direct 
to consumers. Names of such of- 
fenders were placed upon a black 
list and the court held that this 
would have a natural tendency to 
restrain wholesalers from selling to 
consumers which was an undue and 
unreasonable restraint of commerce. 

The same conclusion was reached 
in the case of American Column 
and Lumber Company vs. United 
States where in addition to similar 
practices, the secretary of the asso- 
ciation was urging curtailment of 
production and increase of prices. 
This was held to be unlawful, and 
the opinion of the court rested 
upon the principle that there was a 
combination on the part of the 
members to secure concerted action 
and increase of price which actually 
resulted in restraint of commerce, 
producing increase of price. 

In the American Linseed Oil case, 
where the agreement was for price 
maintenance accompanied by free 
exchange of information between 
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competitors as to current prices 
of the product offered for sale, as 
well as full details as to purchasers, 
actual and prospective, and the ex- 
change of information as to buyers 
and those to whom offerings were 
made by sellers and the terms of 
such offerings, it was held that it 
could have only a necessary effect 
to restrain competition among sellers. 

While not questioning the fact 
that dissemination of pertinent in- 
formation concerning any trade tends 
to stabilize that trade and to pro- 
duce uniformity of-price and trade 
practice, the court states that the 
natural effect of the acquisition of 
wiser and more scientific knowledge 
of business conditions, on the minds 
of the individuals engaged in com- 
merce and its consequent effect in 
stabilizing production and price, can 
hardly be deemed a restraint of 
commerce, or if so, it can not be 
said to be an unreasonable restraint, 
or in any way unlawful. 

Finding that the opinion of econo- 
mists is that the public interest is 
served by the gathering and dis- 
semination, in the widest possible 
manner, of information concerning 
market commodities, the court says 
that competition does not become 
less free merely because the conduct 
of commercial operations becomes 
more intelligent through the free 
distribution of knowledge of all the 
essential factors entering into the 
commercial transaction. 

The manufacturer is left free to 
produce, but prudence and business 
foresight based on that knowledge 
influences free choice in favor of 
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more limited production. Restraint 
upon free competition begins when 
improper use is made of that infor- 
mation through any concerted action 
which operates to restrain the free- 
dom of action of those who buy and 
sell. 

The court holds that it was not the 
purpose of the Sherman Act to 
prohibit intelligent conduct. of busi- 
ness operations and that its purpose 
was not to suppress such influences 
affecting the interstate operations 
through the application to them 
of the intelligence of those engaged 
in business by means of accurate 
information as to the essential ele- 
ments of the economics of a trade or 
business. 

Persons gathering and disseminat- 
ing trade information are not en- 
gaged in unlawful conspiracies in 
restraint of trade merely because 
the results of their efforts may be 
to stabilize prices or limit production 
through a better understanding of 
economic laws and a more general 
ability to conform to them, for 
the simple reason that the Sherman 
Law neither repeals economic laws 
nor prohibits the gathering and dis- 
semination of information. 

In the three cases referred to, 
the court held that the defendants 
in those cases were engaged in con- 
spiracies against interstate commerce 
because it was found that the nature 
of the gathered information and 
the use made of it, was such as to 
conclude that they had resulted or 
would result in a concerted action 
to curtail production or to raise 
prices. The unlawfulness of the 








combination arose from the fact 
that the court inferred that con- 
certed action had resulted or would 
result arbitrarily to lessen produc- 
tion or increase prices, and not 
because a combination to gather 
and disseminate information had 
been formed. 

The court held that cost of pro- 
duction, prompt information as to 
freight rates are legitimate subjects 
of inquiry and knowledge in any 
industry, as is the production of 
the commodity, and the prices at 
which the commodity has actually 
been sold in the usual course of 
business. 

While realizing that such infor- 
mation may be the basis of con- 
certed action to lessen production 
or to increase prices, no basis can be 
found for an inference from such 
gathering and dissemination or in 
their activities under their present 
organization that such concerted 
action will result in the rule laid 
down in the three cases. 

Accordingly, the court held ‘that 
trade associations openly and fairly 
gathering and disseminating such 
trade information and that meet and 
discuss such information and statistics 
without agreeing on any concerted 
action with respect to prices or pro- 
duction or restraining competition 
are not engaged in unlawful restraint 
of commerce. 

The activities in the case of the 
Manufacturers’ Protective 


Cement 
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Association upon which the govern- 
ment relied were: The use of specific 
job contracts for future delivery of 
cement, accompanied by a system 
of reports having as its objective 
the restriction of deliveries under 
those contracts; the distribution of 
a freight rate book; exchange of 
information concerning credits, and 
by its activities at its meetings. 

For the reasons stated in the 
foregoing case, it was held that such 
activities are not in themselves un- 
lawful restraint upon commerce. 

The use of the specific job contract 
is in fact an option for the sale of 
cement which must be used for the 
particular building or job for which 
purchased. The price of the cement 
may not be increased, but it may 
be decreased in the event of a 
decline in the market. The manu- 
facturer may cancel the contract if 
the cement is not to be used for the 
specific job stated. 

On this item the court held that 
unless the provisions in the contract 
were waived, demand and receipt 
of the contract would be a fraud 
and the gathering and dissemination 
of information to prevent the per- 
petration of fraud can not be held 
to be an unlawful restraint upon 
commerce. 

The decisions reached in both 
cases were by a divided court, three 
justices feeling that the evidence 
brings these two cases clearly under 
the ruling as set forth in the American 
Linseed Oil Company. 




















Arrowsmith, by Sincuarr Lewis. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. New 
York. 1925. 


A hundred years ago men and 
women were pushing their way into 
the American backwoods. Some had 
to.make a living, some dreamed of 
renown, some went to bring the 
True Faith to the heathen and 
some were curious to know what 
there was over there across the 
mountains—across the Mississippi— 
across the Great American Desert. 
‘Today there are men and women 
who are exploring step by step in the 
scientific laboratories. And some of 
these, too, are in it because they are 
curious to know what there is be- 
yond the atom and the cell. They 
experiment for the love of finding 
out. They are never satisfied, they 
constantly want to know more about 
the inner workings of life. If you 
give them a chance they are apt to 
cover more ground than others do. 
For they can never settle down, any 
more than Daniel Boone could. 

The early pioneers gave us the 
land. It was promptly filled up 
with people. The new pioneers, the 
scientists, lay bare the laws of nature 
and these are soon made use of. 
Knowledge of natural laws helps to 
keep alive a large number of people 
whom nature would otherwise get 











rid of by disease. They are also the 
foundation of modern methods of 
production, which have allowed 
population to increase rapidly and 
have squeezed people into cities. 
The early pioneers had to over- 
come trackless stretches, long win- 
ters, and warlike Indians. The new 
pioneers have to overcome indif- 
ference, laughter, and hostility. And 
the greatest of these is indifference. 
Arrowsmith is a young doctor who 
is curious to know more about dis- 
ease germs. But he finds little en- 
couragement. In medical school you 
have to keep busy learning lists of 
muscles, diseases, drugs. The stu- 
dents spend their spare time dis- 
cussing whether an electric cabinet 
or an X-ray outfit will impress one’s 
patients most. In the hospital it is 
one ambulance ride after another—- 
or worse, sore thumbs to bandage. 
Our hero falls in love twice and 
marries. ‘To support his wife he has 
to settle down as a country doctor. 
The Dakota farmers do not admire 
his free and easy ways. Certainly 
they do not pay him to do research 
on disease germs. The other doc- 
tors watch their new rival suspici- 
ously. He preaches that garbage 
pails should have covers. It is for 
their own good, but people don’t like 
to be criticized. There is gossip 
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about him. Black looks are cast his 
way. He escapes to the public health 
department of Nautilus, a growing 
town in Iowa. 

This department is run by a “two- 
fisted, fightin’ poet-doc.” He writes 
health maxims in doggerel and rams 
them down people’s throats. He 
has declared war on germs, drinking, 
smoking, and atheism. Today he has 
a tag day for “Better Babies.” 
Next week will be ‘More Babies’ 
Week,” as per the Holy Scriptures. 
He gets a great deal of publicity 
throughout the country. But Ar- 
rowsmith can not see that this helps 
keep out tubercular milk. Neither 
is it based on scientific knowledge. 
Instead, the poet-doc’s statistics are 
likely to assert, for instance, that of 
all the men who appeared before 
divorce courts in Wyoming in 1910 
fifty-three per cent drank. In this 
job, too, Arrowsmith can do scien- 
tific research only by snatching time 
for it at night. He’s not very sure 
that men are worth saving from dis- 
ease. But he is still eager to find 
things out. So he keeps at the research 
when he can. There is a girl—he 
almost leaves the straight and nar- 
row path—but he manages to remain 
faithful to his wife. When he is 
allowed to take charge of the health 
department he is very conscientious 
and strict and so he manages to step 
on everybody’s toes. He actually 
thinks that full records should be 
kept and that more free clinics should 
be established. The regular doc- 
tors in the town will not hear of it. 
He tears down a rotten tenement. 
The owner knows the boss of the 
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city. Arrowsmith’s salary is reduced 
to $600 a year. He has to quit. 

He joins a private clinic. It 
takes only rich patients and tries to 
cut as many tonsils and appendixes 
as possible out of each of them. 
The doctors there do only lip service 
to Arrowsmith’s god of research. 
They do not share his ceaseless 
curiosity about why things happen. 
Neither do the professors in the 
medical schools, who have to spend 
their time teaching. Neither do the 
men in the laboratories of the com- 
panies which manufacture drugs; 
they can not give their discoveries 
to the world, for the company pat- 
ents and exploits them. 

At last Arrowsmith finds a refuge— 
under the wing of capitalism. Mc- 
Gurk, the millionaire, has endowed 
the McGurk Institute for research in 
pure science. But here, too, the 
men seem to prefer riches and posi- 
tion to research. There are petty 
quarrels. The director of the Insti- 
tute is always anxious to rush into 
print and proclaim that his men have 
made some revolutionary discovery. 
He does not allow them first to 
check carefully by scientific methods 
to see whether they have really made 
a discovery. 

There are exciting times fighting 
the bubonic plague in the West 
Indies. Arrowsmith’s wife has stood 
by him and encouraged him through 
all his hardships. She insists on 
going with him to the plague-stricken 
region. She dies there, pathetically 
alone. He marries again, a woman 
of great wealth. Now he can live 
luxuriously. But new friends and 
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long drawn-out dinners and a wife 
who is used to constant attentions— 
these keep him away from his work. 
He flees from them and he flees 
from the notoriety-seeking institute. 
He escapes with a like-minded com- 
panion to a shack in the woods. 
Here they can carry on research un- 
disturbed by the world. Here they 
are at peace: Two hours a day to 
support themselves by making serum, 
six hours for sleep, two for feeding 
and telling dirty stories, and four- 
teen for idle scientific curiosity. 

The author, Sinclair Lewis, began 
his preaching against the standardi- 
zation and materialism and narrow- 
ness of America some years ago. 
He wrote The Job and other novels, 
but became prominent only when 
Main Street, his attack on village 
life, appeared in 1921. It became a 
best seller, although it is long and 
somewhat tedious. The city-dwellers 
nodded their heads wisely over it. 
Then he published Babbitt in 1923, 
taking off the city folks and their 
booster clubs and open shop drives. 
This was a much more lively tale 
than Main Sireet. And his new 
book, Arrowsmith, moves even more 
rapidly from episode to episode, with 
many interesting characters. The 
hero is not only a scientist; he is very 
human—jealous and susceptible and 
unreasonable. It contains frequent 
echoes of Main Street and Babbitit— 
glimpses of distressingly narrow 
minds. There is a sprinkling of 
bacteriological jargon, of “enzyme” 
and “staphylococcus,” enough for at- 
mosphere, but not enough to confuse 
the layman. The showing up of 


evil in the medical profession is sys- 
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tematic. Perhaps the American 
Medical Association can refute it. 
Mr. Lewis spent a long time con- 
sulting over it with a medical friend. 
He has written of it well, and the 
book seems to be nearly as popular 
as it deserves to be. It is true that 
the author has emphasized the hos- 
tility to scientific inquiry and public 
health measures, more than he has 
the indifference, which is what chiefly 
paralyzes them. But it is all in the 
cause of arousing our sympathy with 
the hero and his associates. 

Not many of us can find ourselves 
reproduced in the character of Ar- 
rowsmith. For few people are in- 
terested enough in their jobs to lose 
sleep over them night after night. 
Perhaps more of us would be if we 
could find the right kind of job. 
Working to make dividends for some- 
body else—with a boss and a ma- 
chine to lay out the work for you— 
that’s hardly the right kind. But 
it’s the kind that most of us have. 
And perhaps we could work up a 
little more interest in that kind of 
job if the company would appreciate 
our interest and maybe loosen up a 
little in return. The B. & O. seems 
to appreciate it, from what Bert 
Jewell told us in the July Feprra- 
TIONIST. But so far most of the 
corporations are scared of letting the 
union have any say in the shop. 


Representative Government, by HuNRY 
Jones Forp, New York, Holt 
and Company, 1914. 


Not long ago there were still some 
college professors who taught their 
students that among the barbaric 
tribes of Germany it was the people 
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who ruled. Every tribesman used 
to be a freeman, they said, and had a 
vote in the assembly. Later they 
delegated their right to vote to rep- 
resentatives. These met together as 
a legislature, and so representative 
government began. When some of 
the Germans settled England they 
continued to use the same system. 
From this, so the tale ran, came the 
British Parliament. Now our Ameri- 
Congress and legislatures are copied 
after Parliament. So are many other 
representative assemblies throughout 
the world. And our college professors 
would tell their students that all these 
representative governments, based 
on the consent of the governed, had 
their beginning among the German 
tribes. 

Now comes Mr. Ford, who is also 
a professor. 


He has carefully read 
the books on the government of 
England which were written during 


the 1600’s and the 1700’s. Those 
early writers were closer to the be- 
ginning of Parliament than we are. 
But none of them seem to have heard 
about the German tribes starting it 
all. On the contrary, it appears 
that most of the early Germans and 
English were serfs and never heard 
of the vote. Parliament did not 
come on the scene until after the 
Normans invaded England in 1066. 
William, the Norman conqueror of 
England, used to get his generals to- 
gether for a council of war. After 
he had made them all barons in Eng- 
land they still used to come around 
to consult with him. His position as 
king was so strong that he was not 
afraid to get the leading men of the 
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country to come together for a meet- 
ing. And he found he could get 
better cooperation and more money 
from the rank and file by having 
these meetings. ‘The representatives 
would go back and explain to people 
what the government was going to 
do. Almost everybody lived on 
farms. But in 1265 those that did 
live in towns began to send repre- 
sentatives who had been elected. 
Parliament then began to look like a 
representative assembly of the sort 
we know nowadays. 

All this explanation of the his- 
torical origin of the modern legis- 
lature is found in Part One of Mr. 
Ford’s book on Representative Gov- 
ernment. In Part Two he tells what 
representative governments are usu- 
ally like. He says that to have a 
simon pure representative govern- 
ment: 

(1) The people must be free to 
choose anybody they want to repre- 
sent them. The choice must not be 
simply between two men that parties 
shove before the voters. 

(2) The cabinet must sit with the 
legislature, so that it can be ques- 
tioned at any time about what the 
administration is doing. 

(3) The representatives must not 
use their authority for private in- 
terests. 

(4) Only representatives are to be 
elected. Executive officers and judges 
must be appointed by the legislature. 

(5) The legislature must supervise 
and control all the executive officers 
and the courts; in fact, the whole 
government. 

The United States does not meet 
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this fifth requirement. Here, it is 
often said, the courts are supreme. 
President Green and Vice-President 
Woll in the July Frprrationist 
again pointed out how they use their 
supremacy. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the late Senator 
La Follette and others have sup- 
ported programs for giving some of 
the courts’ authority to Congress. 
This would be a step toward meeting 
the fifth requirement, which aims to 
bring court decisions closer to the 
will of the people, in so far as the 
legislature represents the will of the 
pecple. 

The fourth requirement is that no 
officers except representatives shall 
be elected. The president would 
hold office at the will of Congress. 
There would be no more election of 
judges. This seems to be a step 
away from expressing the will of the 
people directly. But the election of 
judges has gained very little for the 
common people. It seems just as 
well to follow Mr. Ford’s advice 
and entrust everything to the legis- 
lature—to put all the eggs in one 
basket, and then watch that basket. 

It is clear from Mr. Ford’s five 
requirements that he prefers the 
English system. His book points 
out in detail the difficulties which the 
American system has suffered be- 
cause it has not followed these five 
requirements. He stresses the idea 
that the first duty of the legislature 
is not to make laws but to supervise 
the administration. The cabinet 
officers could take care of the detail 
of government by making rules. 
Then Congress should keep both 
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eyes on them to see that they make 
good ones and don’t graft. 

The author calls attention to the 
fact that governments have to do 
more and more things as time goes 
on. So it is more and more neces- 
sary to find devices for making them 
behave. It will not do just to worry 
along with the same old system. If 
necessary we should have a thorough 
house-cleaning. We should be open 
to new ideas and not be afraid to 
copy other countries. 


Works Councils in Germany, by 
Boris Stern. Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics No. 383, 1925. (Ob- 
tainable without charge by ap- 
plication to the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Labor.) 

In this bulletin the dry facts in the 
story of the works councils in Ger- 
many are ccllected first hand and 
made available to the public. They 
are so vitally important that even 
the dull form of a government pub- 
lication can not rob them of their 
interest. 

Mr. Stern first develops his sub- 
ject historically. He tells us that 
the ground was prepared on the one 
hand by Germany’s experience with 
company unions for some time, and 
with shop committees controlled by 
organized labor during the war. On 
the other hand, was the influence of 
the soviet success in Russia which ap- 
pealed to the more impatient and the 
more desperate elements in the Ger- 
man labor movement during the 
economic and political upheaval 
which followed the war. The legal 
recognition of the works councils was 
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the result of an agreement between 
the employers, who feared the ex- 
propriation of property by the radi- 
cal political elements, and the trade 
unions, which did not feel prepared 
to risk their funds for the opportunity 
of assuming the management of in- 
dustry. Consequently, the new Ger- 
man constitution provided for the 
erganization of works councils lo- 
cally and nationally. Their purpose 
was to cooperate with employers in 
regulating wages and other working 
conditions and in “furthering the 
development of the forces of pro- 
duction.” 

The law putting this constitutional 
provision into operation was passed 
in 1920 only after an armed demon- 
stration from the workers. The most 


important of the powers which it 
gives to the works councils is to 
confer with employers about wages 


and working conditions. The law 
specifically gives them some control 
over hiring and firing, gives them 
access to company records, and 
makes them partly responsible for 
efficient production. The expense of 
keeping up this organization must 
be borne by the firm. At the same 
time legislation was passed creating 
a series of “courts” to interpret the 
law and to pass upon disputes be- 
tween the works councils and the 
company. In truth, the machinery 
looks exactly like the Pennsylvania 
System’s employee representation 
plan. But there is this difference 
in fact. That unions are legally 
recognized in Germany. Collective 
agreements are filed with the minister 
of labor and they then have the force 
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of law. In certain instances collec- 
tive agreements between a large 
group of employers and unions in an 
industry are made binding upon the 
entire industry. Parties violating 
them are tried and sentenced in the 
industrial courts. Disagreements 
over the meaning of particular pro- 
visions are also settled in these 
courts. 

As a matter of practice, the powers 
of the works councils are more lim- 
ited than the law allows. This limi- 
tation is the result of the conserva- 
tive reaction since the revolution 
which is reflected in the court de- 
cisions. For instance, their joint 
duty with management to promote 
efficient production was meant to 
give the workers a say in how things 
should be done, and to prevent the 
subordination of the social good to 
profit-making. The courts have lim- 
ited this clause to mean that work- 
ers’ representatives can not promote 
or take part in strikes. In the event 
of a strike they act as mediators be- 
tween the management and the 
strikers. Moreover, the great ad- 
vantage the unions hoped to gain 
from imformaticn which the law 
was supposed to allow them is strictly 
limited by the court decisions on 
what constitutes trade secrets and 
must therefore be treated as confi- 
dential. The only data the repre- 
sentatives can demand are wage 
statistics and enough facts about 
business conditions to indicate the 
prospects for employment for the 
coming six months. 

But despite these limitations, the 
works councils are an important 
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factor in industrial life. They see to 
it that collective agreements are 
enforced. They adjust differences 
between foremen and workers. They 
also see to it that factory regulations 
are enforced. Government inspection 
relies upon the cooperation of the 
works councils. In these ways alone 
they justify their existence. 

However, Mr. Stern is of the 
opinion that one of the greatest gains 
to labor from the works councils is 
the training the representatives get 
from their conferences with man- 
agement. ‘These bring them face to 
face with the problems of the indus- 
try—the training of apprentices, how 
wages can be inceased, or employ- 
ment regularized in a way that was 
formerly impossible. The importance 
of this kind of training for the future 
leaders of German labor is mani- 
fested by the attention the trade 
union movement has been giving to 
training workers in technological and 
economic subjects. 

The bulletin ends with a few para- 
graphs on works councils in Austria 
and Norway where they are also re- 
‘quired by law. In the appendix is 
the text of the law and other illus- 
trative material. 

It is not well organized to bring out 
the significance of the works councils 
to the American worker, because the 
backgrounds in the two countries are 
not at all compared. But to the 
reader who is familiar with American 
labor law, the facts speak well enough 
for themselves. They are clearly 
and simply told. And abstract 
points are illustrated by concrete 
cases. It deserves a place on the 


workers’ bookshelf. 
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Professor Carver’s Gospel of Pro- 
duction. T. N. Carver: The 
Economy of Human Energy, 
MacMillan, 1924. 


Most Americans have heard the old 
saw about the farmer who raised 
more corn to feed more hogs to buy 
more land to raise more corn to feed 
more hogs, etc. And most of us had 
thought that such farmer, by making 
life all work and no play, had made 
himself a fit object for ridicule. But 
Professor T. N. Carver, of Harvard, 
comes to the defense of this hog 
farmer, and tells us that it is the ideal 
economy for us all to do “‘a great deal 
of work”’ in order that for large num- 
bers of people ‘‘many desires will be 
satisfied.”” He declares that a man 
is “a better man when he is producing 
to the limit.”’ Of course he would 
have people educated as well as pos- 
sible, but it seems to be simply that 
they may produce a lot of things, 
rather than that they might be able 
better to enjoy what is produced. 
And when he advises us to save and 
invest, again it seems to be so that 
we may produce more and niore, 
rather than that we may have shorter 
work-days, better food, more beau- 
tiful houses, more comfortable cloth- 
ing, better enjoyment of life. In 
fact, Professor Carver becomes so 
much concerned with production that 
he almost forgets what ought to be 
clear to anyone—that human happi- 
ness, and not merely great piles of 
goods, is the purpose of production. 

In earlier days, when our fore- 
fathers on the frontier found it neces- 
sary to work long hours and save 
carefully everything that could be 
saved, they fell naturally into the 
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habit of condemning people who 
would not work hard and save. And 
they were right in condemning such 
people, for those who were lazy and 
wasteful really were enemies of the 
community, just as they are today. 
But we are no longer living in fron- 
tier communities. Our industrial de- 
velopment makes it possible to pro- 
duce what is needed in fewer hours, 
and also makes it possible to consume 
the goods produced without so much 
worry about saving for the cold 
winter or the dry summer. And this 
fact makes it hard indeed to agree 
with the writer who thinks a man is 
best “when he is producing to the 
limit.”’ 

It is easy enough to agree with 
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him concerning the need of im- 
proving our educational systems and 
developing the best forms of capital 
and business organizations in order 
to economize human energy. But 
what good can come from such im- 
provement if it is only to keep on 
piling up more and more production? 
Professor,Carver would make us all as 
deserving of ridicule as is that farmer 
who went round and round in the 
vicious circle of raising corn, feeding 
hogs, buying land, raising corn, feed- 
ing hogs, and buying land. Leisure 
and play are essential to human hap- 
piness. And we should probably 
have liked the book better if Profes- 
sor Carver had given his farmer time 
to roast one of his pigs and go out for 
a picnic dinner. 


REMEMBRANCE 


I found the first spring violet today 


And took it in my hand 
To bring it home to you, 


Smiling to think how you would say, 
“You dainty elf from fairy-land 


In gown of blue, 


Your breath brings all the woodland and the spring 
Here to my room, and I forget how tired I am of pain!’’ 
Eager, I hurried on my way—then suddenly 

Against my heart I crushed the fragile thing. 


How vain 
Such haste! 
The path I trod. 


I could not see 


Yet, with the sweet insistence of its breath 
The broken thing against my heart—blue 


Like the eyes of you— 


Whispered that broken things are dear to God 
And told me that through joys you know since death 
Its flower-soul would waft my love-thought, too. 


—WSister M. Eleanore, C. S. C. 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION CALL! 
Labor Omnia Vincit 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
A. F. or L. Butipine 
WasuineTon, D. C. 
July 25, 1925. 


To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Forty-Fifth Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor will be 
held at Steeplechase Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., 
beginning 10 o’clock Monday morning, October 
5, 1925, and will continue in session from day 
to day until the business of the Convention shall 
have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be 
on the following basis: From National or Inter- 
national Unions, for less than 4,000 members, 


one delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 
8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, 
four delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 
64,000 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, 
seven delegates, and so on; and from Central 
Bodies and State Federations, and from local 
trade unions not having a National or Inter- 
national Union, and from Federal Labor Unions, 
one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Onty bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE 
NOT MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP 
IN OTHER TRADE UNIONS ARE ELIGIBLE AS 
DELEGATES FROM FrepeRAL Lasor UNIONS. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 

revious to the Convention, and their names 
orwarded to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor immediately after their 
election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the 
Convention unless the tax of their organization 
has been paid in full to August 31, 1925. 

The principles which the American Federation 
of Labor espouses and has always championed 
are just as sound, vital and constructive today 
as they were when they were formulated and 
originally proclaimed. They are the simple 
principles of justice, humanity, fairness and 
common honesty. It is our opinion that we 
can best serve the masses of the people and thus 
promote the general welfare of humankind 


through a redeclaration of labor’s aims, pur- 
poses and policies and through the giving of new 
life, lustre and vitality to the ideals to which it 
aspires through a rededication of our movement 
to those fundamental verities upon which the 
American Federation of Labor so immovably 
rests. 

The convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, which convenes at Atlantic City on 
October 5, 1925, presents a most excellent 
opportunity for study, research and the formu- 
lation of future policies. The officers and 
delegates in attendance at the convention 
can make a _ searching analysis of existing 
economic conditions and they can plan for 
the future in a comprehensive and broad- 
visioned way. Through the adoption of a 
progressive and constructive program the or- 
ganized workers everywhere will be inspired 
to put forth increased efforts in the work of 
organization and the unorganized workers will 
be attracted to our banner through the hope of 
- help and protection which we have to offer 
them. 

We earnestly hope that each and every organi- 
zation entitled to representation will be repre- 
sented. Let every affiliated organization be 
represented in the convention by the full and 
complete number of delegates to which the 
organization is entitled. We urge this because 
of the educational benefit which will come to 
those who may be privileged to attend and 
because the American Federation of Labor 
and the organized labor movement needs the 
advice, assistance and the personal cooperation 
of the chosen representatives of all affiliated 
bodies. 

Therefore, the importance of our move- 
ment, the duty of the hour and for the 
future, demand that every organization 
entitled to representation shall send its 
full quota of delegates to the Atlantic City 
Convention, October 5, 1925. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. THe ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL 
should be given to the delegate-elect and the 
DUPLICATE forwarded to the AMERICAN F'epERA- 
TION OF LaBor office, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation 
of Labor six days previous to the opening 
of the Convention, and will report immediately 
upon the opening thereof at Atlantic City, 
hence secretaries will observe the necessity of 
mailing the duplicate credentials of their respec- 
tive delegates at the earliest possible moment 
to Washington, D. C 
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Apur telephone - product of 
magnifying glass standards 


se HECK it up with a magnifying glass,”’ is a frequent 
rule in making Western Electric telephone apparatus. 
Indeed there are here many manufacturing operations 
of so delicate a nature that they are carried on entirely 
under a glass. The filament of a switchboard lamp, 
for instance, is one-sixth the thickness of a human hair. 
Eternal vigilance down to the smallest detail is the 
price of a good telephone. Western Electric practices 
this at every stage of the work from the careful selection 
of raw material all the way through to the final inspection. 


western Electric 


SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution, resolutions of any character 
or propositions to change any provision of 
the Constitution can not be introduced after 
the second day’s session without unanimous 
consent. 

Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be con- 
sidered by the Convention which has been 
decided by a previous Convention, except upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Council, 
nor will any grievance he considered where the 
parties thereto have not themselves previously 
held conference and attempted to adjust the 
same. 

Headquarters 


The Headquarters of the Executive 
Council will be at the Strand Hotel. 


Railroad Rates 


Upon our application for a reduction in 
railroad rates for the benefit of the delegates 
and visitors to the convention, we are advised 
that the rate of fare and one-half for the round 
trip will be granted, provided there are at 
least 250 delegates or visitors holding crRTIFt- 
CATES (not receipts), which may be obtained at 
the railroad offices when the going tickets 
are purchased, and where the amount paid 
for the ticket is not less than 67 cents. These 
certificates should be turned in by delegates 
when presenting their credentials. An agent 
delegated by the railroads will validate the 
certificates, but no certificates will be validated 
by the agent until there are 250 certificates in 
his possession. Only certificates showing the 
purchase of through tickets to Atlantic City 
will be validated. 

Under the certificate plan the regular one-way 
fare is paid for the going ticket. The validated 
certificate presented to the ticket agent when 

urchasing the return ticket will entitle the 
older of the certificate to a reduction of one- 
half the regular fare. 

The railroads will not allow more than seven 


selling dates for going tickets. We have desig- 
nated as the selling dates for going tickets: 
September 26, 27, 30; October 1, 2, 3, 4. Sep- 
tember 26 and 27 will take care of the delegates 
from Pacific Coast cities to the Department 
conventions. Delegates to the Department 
conventions from interior cities, such as Denver, 
Dallas, New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, and Chicago, should confer with the ticket 
agents in their localities to arrange for the 
purchase of tickets so that the certificates will 
bear the authorized dates. CERTIFICATES DATED 
BEFORE SEPTEMBER 26 OR SEPTEMBER 28 AND 
29 OR LATER THAN OCTOBER 4 WILL NOT BE 
VALIDATED. Delegates should determine if certi- 
ficates may be secured at their starting point, 
if not, they should arrange to purchase tickets 
from the nearest point at which certificates may 
be secured. Every delegate and visitor to the 
Convention should secure a certificate when 
purchasing through tickets to Atlantic City. 

Certificates will be validated October 3 and 
9 and wiil be honored for the purchase of return 
tickets up to and including October 21. 

If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communicated 
in a later circular or through the AMERICAN 
F'EDERATIONIST. 

Fraternally yours, 
Witiiam GREEN, 
Attest: President. 
Frank Morrison, 
Secretary. 


James Duncan, First Vice-President. 
Frank Durry, Second Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, Third Vice-President. 
Jacos Fiscnurer, Fourth Vice-President. 
Matruew Wott, Fifth Vice-President. 
Martin F. Ryan, Sixth Vice-President. 
James WItson, Seventh Vice-President. 
James P. Noonan, Eighth Vice-President. 
Dantet J. Tosrin, Treasurer. 
Ezecutive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at 
first meeting of their organization. Labor 
and reform press please copy. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1925 


August 10, Boston, Mass., Cigar Makers’ 
International Union. 

August 10-15, Kalamazoo, Mich., Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. 

August 10-17, Montreal, Canada, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International Al- 
liance. 

August 17, Seattle, Wash., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

August 17-19, Cleveland, Ohio, 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

_ September 7-12, Kansas City, Mo., Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

September 7-12, Boston, Mass., National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 


Inter- 


September 7-12, Detroit, Mich., National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

September 14, Kansas City, Mo., Hotel 
Baltimore, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America. 

September 14, Montreal, Canada, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 

September 14, Kansas City, Kans., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 

September 14, Seattle, Wash., Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs 


and Helpers. 
September 14-21, , Commercial 
, United Brother- 


Telegraphers’ Union of America. 
September 14-24, 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 





FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 


John J. Gleeson.—Normal conditions prevail 
in our industry and state of employment is 
good. No money has been expended for our 
unemployed or sick and disabled members this 
month. Our total membership is 70,000. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—Although state of employ- 
ment is fair it is not improving. Three deaths 
occurred for which we spent $3,000. We 
have 39 local unions with a membership of 


International Metal Engravers’ Union 


B. H. Alstad.—State of employment in our 
trade is fair. We have 6 local_unions with a 
total membership of 140. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison—A local union was 
organized at Marshfield, Oregon, bringing the 
number of our local unions up to 71 with a 
total membership of 5,500. Efforts are being 
made to reorganize our local union at Belle- 
ville, Illinois, by Bro. Al Towers of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor. State of employ- 
ment is fair. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—J. H. F. Mosley: 

Through negotiation the carpenters secured 
an increase in wages from 87} to 924 cents an 
hour. A local union of culinary workers was 
organized with a fair wage scale. Typographical 
Union No. 104 has started a label campaign. 

Mobile-—Charles H. Franck: 

The carpenters have an agreement before the 
contractors calling for a wage increase. e 
shipyards and railroad shops have laid off 
workers. Despite the newspaper publicity being 
given Mobile there is less work being done 
today than for the past five years. The building 
industry is at a standstill. Local unions of 
lathers and pattern makers were organized. 
The school work, as well as the port improve- 
ment work is entirely non-union and is really 
more of a hurt than a benefit to the trades 
and crafts. The Central Trades Council is 
how preparing statements to file with both the 
Docks Commission and the School Board pro- 


testing the continuation of the non-union 
policies of this work, and stating that public 
work should be used to elevate and not lower 
conditions of wage earners. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock—Matt Lewis: 

The bakery workers in one of our shops 
here are locked out. Most of the employees 
have located with other bakeries. The union 
label is requested by all our members when 
purchasing. 


ARIZONA 


Tuscon.—N. W. Wolfe: 

A local union of retail clerks was organized. 
Excellent results have been obtained from 
the work of our committee for union labeled 
goods. The company union in the Southern 
Pacific Shops is not much of a success. A 
total of about 800 have been hired by the 
Southern Pacific Repair Shops here. All crafts 
here are busy. We are convinced that the 


Workmen’s Compensation Bill will be adopted 
by the people at the special election to be held 


September 29. 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—Bee Tumber: 

I have addressed fourteen local unions during 
the past two weeks on using the label and 
indications are that more requests for union 
labelled goods are being made than ever before. 
The eight-hour day and six-day week has been 
established in the hotels and restaurants here. 
The Board of Public Works are hiring more 
men. 

San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: 

About 75 cigar makers locked out by Sen- 
sennbrenners Cigar Factory are opening co- 
operative factory. The Franco-Suverior and 
other union bakeries are hiring from one to six 
additional bakers. The Federated Trades Council 
voted the necessary funds to maintain a summer 
school in one of the poorest districts of the 
city. Our persistent demand has cut down the 
demand for trust made bread and the union 
union bakers as a result are putting on addi- 
tional men. A local union of upholsterers was 
organized. 

San Francisco.—E. J. Du Fon: 

Through the assistance of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, and particularly through the 
activity of John A. O’Connell, the City Budget 
was Dp carrying the increases in wages for 
nearly all organized employees working for 
the city. The clerical and semi-clerical workers 
received a total yearly increase of $82,740; 
asphalt workers, $1 a day increase; janitors 
and janitresses from $125 to $140 for men and 
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Te babies of today—are the men and women 
of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 
ness depend largely upon the food they receive 
during the first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 
tissue building qualities as breast milk. 


Throughout the world, Nestlé’s Milk Food is the 
recognized standard food for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 


Sample and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 





Nestle’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 
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$105 to $125 for women; waiters and waitresses 
in city institutions from $85 to $95 a month. 
The attempt of Goldberg, Bowen Company, 
wholesale and retail grocers, to lock out union 
drivers and restore open shop and nine-hour 
day was unsuccessful. After several conferences 
the men were restored to their positions, re- 
ceiving remuneration for the time lost during 
the lockout, union conditions again prevailing. 
Elaborate plans are being laid for Labor Day 
celebration this year. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Due to their unorganized condition the coal 
miners of Colorado suffered a reduction in 
wages ranging from 20 to 3344 per cent. Em- 
ployment in the coal mines is at a standstill— 
the mines of northern Colorado are working 
about one day a week. Bakery and confec- 
tionery workers’ union have renewed their 
agreement for one year with improved con- 
ditions. All large bakeries are organizing ex- 
cept Old Homestead which has been non-union 
for a number of years. Cigar factories are 
working short time and all have union agreements, 
except the La Dez Cigar Company. The 
thirtieth annual convention of the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor held at Greeley 
June 1 to 3 endorsed the organization campaign 
of the A. F. of L. The convention also voted 
to increase per capita tax from five to eight 
cents to be used for organizing purposes. Fed- 


era Employees Local Union No. 102 admitted 
thirty-one new members at its last meeting. 


CONNECTICUT 


Noank.—W. H. Wolverton. 

Conditions are the same here. Small boat 
building, silk manufacturing and fishing are 
our principal industries. Constant agitation is 
being carried on to promote the use of union 


labeled goods. 
FLORIDA 


Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 

Through organization the structural iron 
workers reduced their hours of labor from 
nine to eight a day and raised their pay from 
60 and 80 cents to $1 and $1.25 an hour. Cigar 
factories are laying off workers. Our local 
committee here is cooperating with the Label 
Department in behalf of union labeled goods. 
A local union of retail clerks was organized. 

IDAHO 

Boise.—I. W. Wright: 

Work on Pacific Fruit Express Yards at 
Nampa calls for the expenditure of about 
$900,000 for improvements. The building in- 
dustry is well organized. The printing trades 
have union agreements. A local union of car- 
penters has been organized at Nampa. Con- 
ditions of industry remain about the same. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Harry E. Scheck: 
The Building Trades Council here issued a 
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Asphalt Roofings 
KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 


Shingles Waterproof Products 


YORK, PA. 








statement to the building contractors that 
union men in that industry will hereafter not 
work on the same jobs with non-union men. 
However, this did not apply to jobs that had 
already been let with the understanding that 
the Landis award mechanics or non-union 
mechanics would be employed on the same 
jobs with trade union men. Nothing could be 
more conservative and fair than this concession 
which was made to continue the building boom, 
but the committee of the building contractors 
deliberately misinterpreted the council’s attitude 
and sought to prejudice the public against its 
action. An injunction against Cigar Makers’ 
Local Union No. 14 has been issued. 

Chicago.—Wm. Schoenberg: 

Seventeen auto garages at Chicago Heights 
have signed agreements. Others are now on 
strike opposing the organization of their em- 
ployees and discharging them for joining the 
union. 

Christopher.—H. J. Clayton: 

The Valier Coal Company has laid off 1,200 

men. The miners here have union agreements. 
Freeport.—Harry F. Wurtel: 
Conditions of industry here are normal. 
The railroad shops have a company union. 
A local union of common laborers with a mem- 
bership of fifty was organized. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

The carpenters secured an increase in wages 
from 87} cents to 954 cents an hour together 
with the 44-hour week. Two mines have 
closed down, throwing about 450 men out of 
work. Street paving has started. The new 
common laborers’ union is constantly increasing 
its membership and it looks as if by July first 
it will have 100 members. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—G. C. McLaughlin: 

Several factories are working on reduced 
schedules. Work in the building industry has 
slacked up. The New York Central occasionally 
hires helpers and laborers. The Polaris Re- 
frigerator Company has started operations. 
All factories here have “welfare” socieites, 
company insurance, ete. A local union of 
plasters was organized. 

Elkhart.—I. O. Stephie: 

All carpenters are employed and the building 
industry is booming. Nearly all the factories 
have laid off men. The railroad company is 
trying to form a company union but with little 
success attending their efforts. A local union 
of post office clerks was organized. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Conditions of employment here are very 
bad. Many industries are running on part 
time. Agitation to promote the use of union 
labeled goods is being carried on. Twenty 
employees of the Northland Cream Company 
joined Teamsters’ Local Union No. 90 

Ottumwa.—C. C. Coate: , 

The packing house is erecting additional 
buildings. Contractors here agree to employ 
local labor as far as possible on all jobs. Our 
Trades and Labor Assembly have appointed 
a committee to work in behalf of having union 
labeled goods placed on the market and all 
union men are requested to ask for the label 
when buying. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

There has been a general reduction of forces 
by all establishments. One refinery has en- 
tirely closed down. No new work has opened 
up. The maintenance of way men on the 
Santa Fe system surrendered their charter 
and formed a company union. Union labeled 
goods are demanded. 

Coffeyville—Frank L. Bryan: 

The North American Car Company have 
hired additional workers. The Missouri Pacific 
Railway has a company union. Through adver- 
tising the typographical union is starting a label 
campaign. Conditions as to hours and wages in 
the various industries are about the same. 

Lawrence.—Benj. M. Schooley: 

The majority of mechanics are working. 
Some building of residences gives work to the 
building trades craftsmen. Not much progress 
is being made to have labeled goods placed 
with merchants, as they claim that since the 
war firms furnishing them with goods have 
ceased putting the label on, claiming that a 
firm hiring all union men do not use the label. 
Efforts are being made to organize the electrical 


workers. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Quincy.—James F. Edwards: 

The boot and shoe shops have put on more 
workers. A starch factory has started opera- 
tions. Good results have been obtained from 
agitation for union labeled goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Faribault.—F. N. Morgan: 
Work has opened up in the building trades. 
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Private Automatic Exchange 
A Complete Automatic System of Interior 
Communication, Combining Facilities for 
Meeting, in a Business or Industrial 
Organization, Every Intercom- 
munication Need 





This equipment is manufactured in the 
same factories and to the same rigid specifi- 
cations as the equipment for public Auto- 
matic Telephone Systems in use all over the 
world. It is sturdy, compact and dependable 
—built to meet the exacting demands of the 
world’s most prominent telephone engineers. 


More than a private telephone exchange— 
the Automatic Electric Services of the P-A-X 
include and co-ordinate interior telephony, 
code call, conference, watchman service and 
all other intercommunication needs. 


Automatic Electric Company 
Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of 
the Automatic Telephone in use the world 
over 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Permissible Explosives 
Blasting Powder 
Dynamite 
Blasting Supplies 
Sporting Powders 
Turpentine 
Rosin 
Pine Oil 


Ft et 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street - NEW VORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 

















Incorporated $75,000.00 Telephone Connection 


B. E. Grant Company 
General Contractors 
Trocking—Sand, Gravel aod Crushed Stone 


OIL. DISTRIBUTORS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEDGE STABLES 
South Huntington Avenue 99 West Cedar Street 
Boston Boston 
SAND PIT 
Medfield, Mass. 


























ORGANIZATION 


The packing house has laid off about fifteen men. 
Work is picking up in the shoe factory, giving 
employment to more men. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Joe Schneider: 

Carpenters have received an increase 7in 
wages from 87} cents to $1 per hour. Quite 
a lot of building is going on. Visits are made 
to merchants to have them place labeled goods 
on their shelves. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—J. H. Hanks: 

The Santa Fe Railroad has laid off *about 
250 men. Work in the building trades is 
picking up and all crafts have union agreements. 

Albuquerque.—J. C. Hughes: 

An attempt is being made to revive activities 
of the Central Labor Union with glowing results 
after only two meetings. Our members call on 
the local merchants for goods bearing the label. 
The Santa Fe shop has gone back to its five- 
day-a-week plan, and laid off about 15 per cent 
of its employees. 


OHIO 


Dayton.—John E. Breidenback: 

Conditions as to work in the building trades 
has improved. The Maxwell Auto Top Plant 
has closed down. 

Glouster.—D. W. Wallace: 

The brick and clay plants have laid off about 
300 workers. Conditions have improved in the 
building trades. Road building has started. 
Seven coal mines have closed down. Some 
coal operators offered the cooperative system 
on a 60-40 plan but failed. Constant agitation 
is being carried on to promote the sale of union 
made goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

About eighty per cent of the foundries have 
union agreements. Wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment are about the same. 
The Atlantic and Pacific Grocery Company 
have a company union. Through committees, 
the women’s union label league and the central 
body efforts are made to have the merchants 
place labeled goods on sale. 

Zanesville—Samuel Mills: 

All our members are asked to uest union 
labeled goods when purchasing. Street and 
sewer work has started giving employment to 
about 150 men. Our chief industries are pot- 
teries, tile works, rolling mills and glass works, 
but they do not have union agreements. 


OREGON 


Eugene.—H. C. Farley: 

All meat markets here are displaying union 
cards calling attention to reduced hours of 
business. The wage scale of the hotel and 
restaurant workers, plumbers and steam fitters 
was increased $1 per day. Culinary workers 
Were organized in five Class A and five Class B 
ouses. Construction work and building is 





On guard against rust 





UTCH BOY red-lead provides 
a protective coating that keeps 

iron and steel free from rust. 
This pure red-lead forms a tough 
film which the elements cannot 
penetrate. It sticks fast to metal 











and does not chip or scale. It 
brushes out easily and evenly and has une 
usual covering power. 

Dutch Boy red-lead is the natural red- 
lead color and comes in paste form. It 
can be tinted to browns, greens, black and 
other dark colors. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 1 

Buffalo, 116 Oak Street ; Chicago, 900 

Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 





booming. The Southern Pacific Railroad is 
to build shops and yards here within the next 
month, which will call for the employment of 
about 1,200 men. All local unions have active 
label committees as well as our central body. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Dan M. Gayton: 

The building trades have hired additional 
workers. A 100 per cent local union of Tile 
Setters and Marble Setters’ Helpers has been 
organized. The Central Trades Council is 
working to promote the use of union labeled 
goods. Most of our industries here have 
company unions under different names. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

A nation-wide campaign to advance the 
cause of unionism and increase its influence by 
the extension of its activities is being carried on 
here. Work has started on the Broad Street 
subway. The Central Labor Union is making 
a strong effort to increase the sale of labelled 


goods. 


Wilkes- Barre—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

After a strike of short duration the plumbers 
and steamfitters received a substantial increase 
in wages. Meat cutters and butcher workmen 
are asking for improved conditions. Our local 
labor paper Labor News agitates continually 
for the demand of union label products, and 
there is a marked increase in demand for same 
by the workers as a result. 
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Would It Really be Home 
If Your Loved Ones 
Were Not There? 


You labor for the home and to give comfort 
and pleasure to thosein it. While you are here, 
and active, you supply the means—afterwards 
life insurance can “‘carry on.” 

If you are under 41 an annual investment of 
less than $365 a year (a little less than a dollar a 
day), im two Prudential Monthly income 
policies would secure for your family when 
you passed away, $200 every month for two 
years and $100 a month for eight yecrs there- 
after. By that time the children would probably 
be earning. These policies would be issued on 
the twa and ten-year Monthly Income plan, 
each for $100 a month. 

If you become totally and permanently dis- 
abled under 60, either through accident or illness, 
you would not have to pay further premiums 
and The Prudential would send you a check 
every month for $123.50 for as long as you 
remained in a totally disabled condition. When 
you passed away the monthly checks of $200 
and $100 mentioned above, would be sent to 
your widow just the same. 

Monthly Incomes are issued to run for one, 
two, three, four, five, ten, fifteen or twenty years 
or may be made to continue throughout the life- 
time of the beneficiary. 

Protection for the home means the protection 
of those in the home. Make your home secure 
by insuring your income or a generous part of 
it to help the family when you go. 

Ask The Prudential Man to drop around 
some evening and tell you more about the 
Monthly Income Plan of The Prudential. 











The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrte.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Trading with merchants who give you a discount for cash 
is a sound business policy. That’s why it pays to shop where 
you see this sign: 

“We Give 24 Green Stamps” 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 




















SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City.—Arnold T. Moor: 

The Warren Lamb Lumber Company has 
laid off about 200 workers. Work on the high- 
way has opened up. Personal appeal to all 
acquaintances by union members is made to 
advance the use of union label goods. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

About two hundred workers have been laid 
off in the railroad shops. Our label committee 
is trying to get the merchants to handle more 
goods with the label. Efforts are under way 
to organize a local union of auto mechanics. 
Conditions of employment are about the same. 


TEXAS 


San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

Brewery Workers’ Local Union No. 110 was 
organized. Work on a new $1,000,000 theatre 
has been started. Although we have manv- 
facturers of all kinds, very few have union 
agreements. All plants are running under 
normal conditions and full time. Six soft 
drink companies granted their employees an 
increase in wages. We are behind the forty 
weeks’ campaign of the Union Label Trades 
Department. 

Terreil—Edward M. Ware: 

Conditions here are normal. Road work has 
opened up. 

Wichita Falls.—Floyd Mozley: 

A local union of hoisting engineers was or- 
ganized. Our Trades Council will put on a label 
campaign in the near future. 


WYOMING 


Rock Springs.—Martin J. Sturman: 

About one hundred miners were laid off by 
the Wyoming Coal Company, and were replaced 
by electric loaders and conveyors. The miners 
are working only two and three days a week. 
About two hundred men will be given work for 
the next four or five months on construction 
of the new sewer. The wages are low, 50 cents 
an pom, but there are plenty of men for the 
work. 





